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Contributions from the Mahavamsa to our 
knowledge of the Mediaeval culture 
of Ceylon 

By Dr. Wilhelm Geiger 
(Continued from JGIS>, Vol IV, No- 2) 

IV 

7. System of Adminhiration and its development 
44. As to the administration of the Sinhalese kingdom ' 
during the mediaeval times we do not learn much from the 
Mahavamsa- The priestly ^ compilers of the chronicle, 
Dhammakitti and his unknown successor, had no particular 
interest in the matter in as much as the royal orders did not 
concern the Buddhist community. Moreover we must bear 
in mind that the two chroniclers were living, the first at the 
end of the 12lh, the second near the middle of the 14th 
century. They may often have seen the past in the light 
of their own times. The eventuality of an anachronism must 
therefore sometimes be taken into- consideration. 

The points that we can glean from the Mahavarnsa are 
confined to single casual notices. We are also able to draw 
inferences from the titles of . the numerous officers and 
officials mentioned in the chronicle. , But it would, for ins- 
tance, be beyond my scope,- if I should try to explain the 
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technical terms in the inscriptions concerning the system 
of land-tenure prevalent during the med.mval pcrmd w. h 
the help of analogies from South I ncha. or to 
similar intricate problems. For such subjects 1 must lefe 

to works like that of H. W- Codrington. Short H.siorp 
o/Ceyforr'or of G. C. Mendis, Early History of Ceylon 
1 can only consider it as my task to supplement and 
enlarge, and sometimes also to confirm what tho_se 
works contain, by means of details taken from the ah 

'"^Twf ^facts must be pointed out in advance. There can 

be no doubt that custom and tradition were " 

Ceylon, and that the village commumt.es which rcpi . sent 

the lowest administrative units enjoyed much mdepenebnee 
of the central governments. The kings rarely _ mterfered 
with them, except perhaps when the royal o^cials .-is^d 
them annually to administer justice and to collec taxc 
due to the king.-' The Sinhalese were mostly agncultunsts 
and closely attached to their home and their soil, ihe.r 
whole life was regulated and determined by the field-work, 
and what they wanted was above all peace arid order- 
They were conservative, and old institutions cou d endure 
unaltered through many centuries, even up to modern ises. 
Under such circumstances, administration m mediaeva 
Ceylon was more extensive than intensive, conc«nmg_lhe 

totality of the people, but not penetrating too deeply into 

the daily life of the individuals. 

45. The Y i 1 1 a g e - C o m m u n i t y , as we said, 
was the smallest unit in the administration of the Sinhalese 
kingdom. The idea and the institution were brought to 
Ceylon by the first Aryan immigrants from their home in 
North-Western India. Tradition ascribes the estabhshrnent 
of the village boundaries to Paijduhabhayo, the fourth king 


1 P. 42 s<i-s 

2 P. 55 8q*,82sc|*,^sci- 

3 G. C. Mencli«i ioc. cit*, p* 56, 
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of the Island, i.e., to half-mythical or legendary times (Mhos 
10.103). 

The affairs of the village-community were looked after 
by the village-headman (gamanayaka, 68.53), We are not 
informed by the chronicle whether he obtained his position 
by inheritance, or was appointed by the ruler. The soil was 
considered to be the king’s property and the farmers were, 
therefore, tenants who had to pay a tax {bait, kara) in return 
for the protection they received from the king. In the 
ancient Mahavamsa a ‘labour-village’ (kommantagama, 
23.4) is mentioned. We may suppose that the tenants of 
such a village were liable to supply, besides the regular tax, 
unpaid labour to the lord. 

Frequently the revenue of a village was granted by the 
king to a monastery or a temple. The large extent of 
temple property was a feature of the medieevai times in 
Ceylon.^ Parakkamabahu I is said to have granted 
numerous villages to priests living in a fraternity (gatia- 
Oflsinam, 74.48). In 84.3 villages ar^ mentioned which 
belonged to the Buddha and the Doctrine [buddha- 
dhammdyattagama ), requisite-villages ( paccayaggdma ) 
which had to provide a certain monastery with the 
four necessaries (seats, garments, food and medicines), 
villages belonging to a priestly fraternity {gatfa-santaka- 
gamakd), and villages belonging to a pariveija, i.e., to a 
college where scientific studies were cultivated (parioenaka- 
gama). 

But villages were also granted to single individuals 
(puggalikagama, 84.4), to a priest as well as to a layman. 
The villages of the eight sanctuaries {atthdyatana-gamaka) 
seem to have been given by the king to the eight grand 
iheras who were living in those sanctuaries (84. 18). Often 
services rendered to the king by an officer were rewarded 
by the donation of a village. No doubt the revenues of 
one or more villages were the salary of the officials. Such ^ 


4 Co^ringlon, L c.» p- 4|. 
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grant eoiild be fo^r life or also hereditary. In the latter case 
the villages are called pmetiigama^ ihe word paverji mean- 
ing, dn this connection lineage, succession? and I think that 
kula-$antak^-gama ‘village possessed hy a family* has the 
same meaning, in 84.1 we meet with the expression 

King, Vijayabahu 1 (1059-1 i!4| gave 
to many authors of poems befitting g.i.fts of money together 
with hereditary villages,, and King Parahkamabahu II re- 
warded the services of his minister Devapatiraja by granting 
him villages which lie . had founded as family propeity 
(kda-santaka, 86.54). When in the ■ llth century Kitli and 
Buddha? two generals of prince Kassapa, the former dwell- 
ing in the village M.a.kkh.a.kudrusa., the latter a native of 
Maragaila, had expelled the Colas from Rohana, the prince 
allowed them to utter a wish. We .must suppose, I believe % 
that from the two villages, as they are explicitly mentioned 
in the chronicle, they took the revenues as their regular 
salary, and we will understand that Buddha chose as his 
wish a pmet^i-gama so that his privilege became hereditary 
in his family. Kitti wished that his village should be ex* 
empted from the duly it was liable to pay to the community 
so that in future the revenues would accrue to him without 
diminution (55.26 sq.). 

46* The taxes were collected by officials vrlio visited the 
single villages {Mhvs., 87.50), probably on annual circuits. 
But the chronicle does not te.ll us the percentage of the 
lord*s share of the crop. It was- perhaps not always the 
same, but varying at different limes. Grants were also 
often resumed and transferred to another individual or 
group of individuals if that was in the klng*s interest* 
King Vifckamabahu, !2lh century, took the maintenance 
villages which belonged to the community and gave 
them to his attendants (61.54) in order to secure their 
attachment to the crown. Oppression of the rustic people 
occurred no doubt frequently. The gamak^bhojak^^ the 
%sagers of the village revenues’ were the picture of greedi- 
ness (61.73). At the beginning of the twelfth century? 
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when Ceylon was divided into kingdoms, the rulers squeez- 
ed out the whole people in their' insatiaWe greed :a§ : ■sugar-:' 
cane in a sugar mill by levying excessive taxes (61 .53). The 
people dwelling in places difficult of access even refused 
to pay the dues formerly levied on them and dwelt indepen- 
dently, each in his own district, (61.70-71). This was the 
beginning of the kingdom's dissolution owing' to'; extortionate: ■ 
taxation. 

Sometimes the kings themselves .relieved the distress: of 
their subjects by remitting the dues .(36.26). , In the: so-called 
Galpota inscription at Polonnaruva King : Nissanka ' Malla 
boasts of having remitted taxes for'five years. : They also en-: 
acted a law that in collecting revenue from lands and fields;' 
the taxes should not exceed a certain amount fixed by the 
l^w (Epigraphia Zeylanica ll, p* '116),., Vijayabahu,/:a,.fte^^ 
wards Vijayabahu IV, as Mahadipa.da is said - to havev paid, 
the taxes for villages which were -in distress from his own 
purse (87.50). 

In improving the cultivation of the country the rulers 
never neglected their own interest,-' the increase of ^the 
revenue. Parakkamabahu displayed an admirable activity 
in constructing tanks and other works of similar kinds in 
order to extend the cultivated area of his province Dakkhiiia- 
desa (68‘8 sq.). Thereby the new fields were made to yield 
a tax which was greater than the old taxes produced in 
the kingdom. At the same time he brought it to pass that 
the inhabitants of the country never more knew fear of 
famine (68.54-55). He understood that the welfare of the 
people and that of the crown went hand in hand. , But his 
chief aim was the improvement of ■ his finances so that he 
might be able to establish by war a universal dominion over 
Lanka. He desired, however, that this should be obtained 
without oppressing the people. 

47. It seems that the final form of administration was at 
least , in , part the work of Parakkamabahu. He carried it 
through in Dakkhi^adesa and transferred it to other provinces 
after having obtained the supremacy over the whole iflandt' 
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There is an interesting passage in the Mahavamsa 
where his reforms in Dakkhmadesa.are described (69.27, sq.)« 
Having examined the financial situation as it had been 
under his predecessor, and having seen that the public 
revenue was insufficient for realising his plans, he separated 
the finance (atiha) and the army {bah) administration from 
each other and made them over to two officials who occu- 
pied the highest rank. He created in this way two chief 
Ministries^ a Ministry of War, and a Ministry for financial 
administration. 

It is noticeable that this arrangement exactly corresponds 
to the differentiation in the ICaiitaliya Arthasastra of dahda 
*army' and feoic ‘treasury’ (B. Breloer, Siaaisverwallimg 
fm alien Jndien hp. 407). ‘It is by means of the treasury 
and the army that the king can hold under his control both 
his and his enemy’s party’ (KauL 1, 4. I. tr. Sharnasastry» 
p* 9). We can take it for granted and it is confirmed also by 
other observations that the Kautaliya was known in Ceylon 
in the twelfth century and even earlier, and had some 
influence upon its political development. We have seen 
(para. 1 { above) that the study of this work was a part of 
princely education. 

In order to facilitate the work of the Home department 
Parakkamabahu divided the province into two halves. 
Whilst the two chief ministers seem to have been apyjoiiitec! 
personally by the ruler, the superintendents of the two halves 
came to their position in regular advancement ikatnigata). 
They must have the necessary expert knowledge and thercj- 
fore work ^their way up through the various grades of 
service. 

Finally the ruler created what we may call royal 
domains. He separated from the districts all land of extra- 
ordinary value where pearls or precious stones were found 
and appointed a special official who was entrusted with 
its administration. This official ' had apparently the 
same position as the of the Kautaliya 

(11.1130); his department was named aniamnga^dhumt 
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■because he had to deal with the subterranean, (or' submarine)'^ 
elements or 'treasures. / There can be no doubt; that"; the 
whole produce of the mines was royal revenue ; the 
work in the mines was probably done by slaves. Such 
valuable land {sdratihana) existed, as the chronicle tells us, 
in the pearl districts on the sea coast, in the district 
Ratnakara which corresponds to the modern Ratnapura, 
‘city of 3 e’wels^ and in the mountainous province Malaya. 

8* The Staie-oflicials 

48. The number of state-officials who are mentioned in 
the Mahdvamsa is really bewildering, and it is often difficult 
to say whether such a term must be understood as a mere 
rank or title, or should be associated with a public function 
and strictly defined sphere of action. Even honorary titles 
of this kind, which are spoken of above in para. 27, were 
frequently conferred on officers in the army, as that of a 
k^sadhdiundyaliQ on the generals Kitti and Rakkha, and 
that of n nag arag alia on Sankhadhatu (70.279-280). Gokannaj 
an officer of king GajabahU) and one of Parakkamabahu 
named Kitti, had both the title nagaragiri ; the title lahkflpnra 
is given to other generals (66. 35 ; 76. 60 ; 70, 1 43 ; 72-39 sq.; 
75. !8l). In 76. 82 sq., 77. 3 sq. Lankapura is used as 
personal noun of an officer in Parakkamabahu ’s army. 

Above ail the two words saciaa and amacca require some 
remarks. The term saciva, to begin with, can hardly be 
'^explained in a satisfactory way. It means nearly the same 
as amacca^ if we are told in some passages that the King 
took counsel with his saciva (52. 7 1 ; 54. 67) and with his 
amacca in others (70J7,80)> Both words denote the King's 
councillors, and a similar general meaning must be assumed 
when the chronicler says that the king employed in the 
administration sacwd who were loyally devoted to him 
{dalhabhaitino, 67. 90), or that he ordered the sacivd to 
perform such and such a work (68. 7,J8) But in other 
passages the term must be understood in a more restricted 
sense. The denomination of Gajabahu^s general mentioned 
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above Gok^ntja-sacim seems to have been his regular title 
(63.34; 70.71>83). Of the two- oificers -who expe^Iled the Colas 
from Rohaj:ia (cf. 48) to one,- Kitti,. the title sacka is given* 
to the other, Buddha, the title amacca (55.26). Afterwards 
(55.30), however, both are called sacivS, It will be advisable, 
for the present, to take the temi as a s^monyrn of amacca 
and to ascribe to it a general meaning such as Clignitar}'’. 

As to amacca so much seems -to be -certain that it denotes 
a rank* the supreme rank wdthin the body of state'-officials* 
Generally the term is rendered by ‘minister' but this 
translation does by no means fit in with all or most pcissages 
where the word occurs in the chronicle. 1 here were, of 
course, ^ministers‘ in the Sinhalese kingdom, the chiefs of 
a determined department, as w-e shall see below in 53. 
Bui officers of the army are also styled amaccu, no doubt, 
the highest among them, the commanders of a larger body 
of troops. Gajabahu himself ranks the Genera! Gc)hai.u.ia 
among his amacca ( 70 . 79 ), fortified places are pul under 
the command of amacca ( 70 . 135 ), and the whole body of 
generals in Parakkamabahubs army are comprehended in 
the words mafidmacca ( 72 . 96 , 129 ) or maharnaiid 172.70, 
182). The cominanderdn-'chief. General is staled to 

have taken, counsel in the field %vilh his staff, and we meet 
here with an interesting distinction of rank. Tin? stiill 
consisted of aniaccd and padhfma, that is, of the ammmii- 
ders and higher officers or staff-officers (74J69, 176, 179), 
and I should propose to translate both terms in this way if 
stress is laid upon their military character. Olherwise, if it 
does not denote a minister, amacca may be rendcieci as 
‘dignitary*. 

49. I begin with the courtofficmlst and first with the 
Sw)orcl^fecarer {miggdhaka or khaggagdhak^] and the 
UmhreUa-^bearer iChaitaggahak^) They were of the highest 
rank and often closely related to the king. King Moggalia* 
na b 496*513, appoinled Silakala sword-bearer and gave 
him his sister to wife (Mhos.^ 39.54) ; Aggabodhi IPs, 60b 
611, sword-bearer was a kinsman of the Queen (42.42), 
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Sotthisena’s (5th cent.) umbrella-bearer was his son-in-law, 
the husband of his daughter Samgha (38.1). By Moggallana 
III, the son of his Senapati was entrusted with the 

office of the sword-bearer (44.43). Prince Parakkamabahu*s 
sword-bearer and umbrella-bearer are mentioned together 
in 66.29. We also meet with the titles chattagdhakandtha 
(59.16) and chattagdhaliandyaka (72.68). But I believe that 
these forms are merely periphrastic ^the official who is the 
unibrella-bearer’ and ought not to be translated with 
‘head of the umbrella-bear ers% for it seems tbat there was 
always only one sword-bearer as well as one umbrella- 
bearer at court. 

Another court-office is that of the Treasurer {bhan^dgdrd'- 
dhikdrin). There was more than one treasurer in the royal 
service. When Parakkamabahu ascended the throne, he 
with the help of the treasurers of his predecessor exami- 
ned the state of the finances (69.27). The scribes (lekhaka) 
were subordinate officials in the treasury department. By 
ordering his scribes to insinuate themselves with the 
various groups of the king's scribes Prince Parakkamabahu 
could spy out in Pulatthinagara Gajabahu’s financial 
situation (66.154-55). The ko^t^dgdradhyaksah in the Kauta- 
liya and as subordinate officials the lekhakdh correspond, to 
the Sinhalese officials mentioned above (Kaut. 2.15.1, 2,9. 
16; Shamasastry's tr., pp. ! 12, 79). The mahdlehha ‘grand 
scribe'^ (52.33 ; 72.1, 161 etc.) was either the chief of the 
scribes, or perhaps had to elaborate the royal edicts and 
letters. We see from the Kautaliya (2.10, Shamasastry’s 
Ir., p* 80‘sq.) that this function was considered to be of the 
greatest importance. Several titles end in potihakin- Since 
this word is obviously connected with Sfe. pusiaka, 

'book', we may suppose that they denote members of the 
account-office who had to book the king's receipts and 
expenses. Such officials were the bhatjddrapoithakit^ 
(72.169) whose function must have been associated with 
that of the bhai:i4^gdrMhikdrmf the udipotihakin (72.27, 
160, 182,207) or mulapotihakin (75.139-40), and the ifuffa- 
^ 2 


potihakir^ (70A74, 318; .72.I-61).. We are however unable to 
clefiner the peculiar sphere of. action for each of these 
different pofthakins. The sankhanayak^ seems also to have 
been an accountant* approximately corresponding to the 
smlihijiiyakc^ of the Kautaliya (2d etc.)^ Strangely enough, 
where ail lhe.se titles occur in. the chronicle, their bearers 
are engaged in military ©.peralions. 

., There was a host of chamberlams {kancuhjn) at court 
with a chief-chamberlain (kancukinuyakfi^ 72.58j at the 
head. The chamberlains are officials' of lower rank stand- 
ing on the same level with barbers .and cooks i,63.53; 69*26; 
70.44). By Parakkamabihu’s generals the chamberlains 
were appointed for gaa.rdin.g Queen Sugala*s treasures 
seized by them in their victorious campaigns in Rohana 
(73.176|.» The ‘'Door-keeper* (docarilco, 35.51) must also be 
recko.iied among the ch.amberiains* 

50'.. Among the miliimy officials the Senapuii .holds 'ihe 
foremo.st rank* Synonyms are camtipafi, eihajinipaiip 
senmdat. senamitha . The senapacca (office of the sendpafil 
was the most prominent office 'in the medicjeval Sinhalese 
kingdom. ..The position of the Sendpalf in Ceylon ex.act:!y 
corresponds to that of the Sendpaii in India according 
to the Kaufaliya (2.33; p. !40^u There he is the highest 
commander of the whole army and ranks with the heir* 
apparent and the purohiia (5.3, p. 245'\ Shamasastry’s tr.* 
p* 307 ; O, Stein, Megmthenes und Kmtfilya, p. !5B sq.b 
In the ancient time Arittha w’as the the sisler*s son 
(bhdgineyga) and the Senapati of King Devanainpiyalissa 
(i !.25); so also was Vasabha of King Yasalaiakatiasa t 33*59). 
In the 5th century King Dhatasena also appointed his sister's 
son Senapati (3'8'80, *1 do not however think that ihe con- 

clusion is warranted that this position was reserved for the 
bhdgineyya. He could indeed become Senapati if he had the 
necessary qualifications and if he possessed the confidence 
of the monarch, but the king was not bound in his choice by 
conditions of relationship* (Culavamsa, Ir., {, p. xxvii.h 
Of course, the king will have first sought for the right man 
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within the royal family. King Mahinda II, 772*92, entrusted 
his own brave son Mahinda with the dignity of a Sendpati, 
he himself having been the Sendpati of his father Agga- 
bodhi VI (48.78). Sena Ilanga, the Sendpati of King 
Kassapa IV, 896-913, is also said to have been of royal line- 
age {rdjavamsaja, 52 A6), But our chronicle mentions a 
whole series of Sendpatis by name without saying whether 
and how they were related to the king. Migara was the 
Sendpati of Kassapa I (39.6), Uttara, that of Moggallana I 

(39.58) , Vajira of Dappula II (49.80), Bhadda of Sena I 
(50.82), Kutthaka of Sena 11 (51.88), Rakkhaka Ilanga 
of Dappula II (53. 1 1), Sena of Mahinda IV and Sena V 

(54.13.58) . Udaya, the later Sendpati of Sena V was 
amacca (54.60) and Viduragga, the Senapaii of Udaya IV, 
10th century, was a ndyakct (53*46), ere the dignity of 
Senapufz was conferred upon them. They came therefore 
both from the body of officers. The Sendpati of Kittisiri- 
megha was Sankha (64.22) who had to prepare the Upa- 
nayana ceremony for young Parakkamabahu, but he was 
afterwards hilled by the prince (65.13 sq.). A great tumult 
arose at this deed. Sankha's successor in the dignity 
was Deva (63.82). The same name is that of Parakka- 
mabahu’s Sendpati ; he was perhaps also the same person, 
Deva plays an important part in Parakhamabahu’s wars 
with Gajabahu and the minor Manabharana, but he appears 
to have come to a luckless end (72.138 sq.). 

No Sendpati is mentioned during the interval from the 
death of Parakkamabahu I in the year 1186 to the reign of 
Vijayabahu IV, 1271-73. Even Virabahu, the sister^s son of 
Parakkamabahu II is not called Sendpati, though he was the 
chief leader of the Sinhalese army in the war- with the 
Javakas (83.41). Vijayabahu IV"s Sendpati was Mitta 
(90.219), who himself usurped the crown after the death: 
of his lord- But he was killed by Thakuraka, the chief 
of Rajput mercenaries, and the heir-apparent ascended the 
throne as Bhuvanekabahu I in the year 1273. 

The two titles Sakk<^^^ndpati (or Safe^asenani) and 
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Andhasenapait are difficult to explain. In tlie former^ the 
first part of the compound Sakk(^s seems lo be the name 
Sakra, commonly used in the Pali literature for the god 
India. : The post of Sakk^^^^dpaii was grantee! by king 
Kassapa V, 1 0th century, lo his' own 'son (52. 52 sq.)., who 
afterwards died during a campaign in South India. The 
dignity was then conferred upon the son of the deceased 
Sakk^sendpatl (52. 79). Both? son and grandson of king 
Kassapa, are mentioned in Sinhalese inscriptions with the 

title — Pali SalcfecmaharnaccG (Wickremas- 

inghe^ Epigraphia Zeylamca^ I> pp. 183, 190 n* 7): the 
former is also called Sa^-seneuf in another litliic record (Ih 
III p. 41 sq.). Here senevi clearly points to the office, and 

maha^'amaii (Pali mahdmacca) the rank. 

As to Andhasenapati B-uddhadatta 1 hera refers me to 
the fact that Andhra is the name of a tribe in Southern 
India. He thinks that the Andhasenapati was a commander 
■of Andhra mercenaries^ .but I believe that the expression 
sendpait is not suited fo-,r such an officer ; he w’ould rather 
have been called nai/aJ^c. The title occurs only once 
in the Mahaoarnsa (41. '87).. King Kittisirirricghaj 6th 
century, gave the rank of an Andhasenapeiti (andhasena- 
patiahayam thdnanimam) to Mahanaga who afterwards be- 
came his successor. 

51, Titles of officers in ih^e army are not niimerous 
in the chapters describing the Sinhalese history before 
the twelfth century. The Sendpaiit of coursct is often 
mentioned .1 and some general expressions denoting a coiir 
mander of troops are met wilh, as buhniyuka or Bcnadhb 
nayako^. But a bewildering mass 'Of such titles occurs in 
the era of Parakkamabahu , I , and .it is difficuifc and some- 
times impossible lo delermin'e. them in an accurate manner. 

I begin with the two titles adhikdrin and adhinuiha <or 
adhtnagaliQ)- Here we -are ' able., to slate that the rank 
of the former was higher than that of the latter. It is 
told in 70. 278 that Parakkamabahu after the subjection of 
Gajabihu bestowed various distinctions upon his officers. 
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To the Adhmatha Mayageha he gave the rank of an 
adhikann (adhikaripadam) , That was no doubt an advance- 
ment and adhi\drin denoted apparently the highest military 
post. We can safely translate.it with ‘generaV and' adhlndiha 
perhaps with ^commander • The title damilddhikdrin must 
therefore be understood as ‘general of the Damila merce- 
naries" (75. 20 sq. ; 76. 39 sq.) It seems, however, that both 
titles were abbreviations of the longer titles lahliadhikarin 
and lankadbindtha “^General (Commander) of Lanka*, which 
remind us of the French military title Marechal de France. 

We may add to what is stated above in 70. 278 that 
another officer of Parakkamabahu, Rakkha by name, was 
also distinguished by the generaFs title at the same time, 
for in chapter 70. 24, 98, 105, etc. up to 174 he is called 
lafikadhinatha, lankddhindyakci? lank^ndthaj but from 70. 
283 up to 72. 85-86 (where his death is narrated) lankddhh 
\drin or in short adhikarin. 

Kitti, the sankhakandyaha, was also made lankddhtkarin 
according to 70. 278. Before that time he was lunfeddhf- 
ndtha (70. 205-20), but after it he is always denoted with 
his new title (70.316) or simply called general (70. 300; 
72. 21, 122 sq. ; 74. 90-144). 

We cannot say whether in the title camundihaj literally 
^army-commander*, a peculiar rank is implied. It is given 
to an officer named Rakkha, who must be distinguished 
from the other Rakkha mentioned above. Perhaps the 
chronicler himself wished to make this distinction by the 
particular denomination. Rakkha is called camdndiha in 
chapter 74. 41, 46, 55, 66 and camdpati in 74.143 where 
his death is reported. The title alternates with the syno- 
nyms dhaffninatha (74. 145) and sendndtha (74. 153), but 
the same Rakkha is also called senddhinayaJia (74. 42) and 
even camunaihadhikdrin, probably because he was the 
highest commander at that time and in that part of Rohaig^a 
which was the seat of war for his army. 

What I said concerning camundtha may also be applied 
to the titles dati4<^n5yak^* da^dadhinayah^s datjt4^ndiha» 
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datididhmiiha* They are giveB tO' a third Rakkha (70. 5., 
ISs 19) in order to distinguish him from.-other officers bearing 
the same name* The two brothers Kitti and Saiikhadhatu 
are commonly called dandanayalia-bhaiaro f/O. 279 sq. : 
72. 36y 162* etc.).. We are inclined to assume ihsi! dand& 
dhmaiha Cidhinayak,^} implies a higher rank than clai^da- 
ndiha and that both are of loww rank than the 

adhikdrin. But frequently those titles are used to denote 
officers in the army* Thus., lor' mstance,. all the commanders 
in both armies, that of Parakkamabahu and of his 
enemies are comprehended by them in 70. 55, 64, 68* etc* 
1 he word samanfa, which will be discussed later on* has 
also frequently that general meaning (61. 63; 70. 67; 74. 
12.7 sq.)..I quote the verse 74. 136 : . 

iadd Rakh^Qcamundtho Kiitindmadhikdri ca / / 
iato BhixiddhiJidn samanid cdpare pi ca // 

....and all the other officers. 

I have noticed above that all the Polthakins rnen- 
lioned in the chronicle were officers in the field, Moreover 
the umbrella-bearer (chatiagdhalianiyakcd Komba of king 
Gajabahu was entrusted in war with the defence of the 
western-most province of Rajarattha (70. 601* 1 he chief 
of the chamberlains ik.ancuk.mdyaka) Rakkha comniancled 
an army in the Rohag>a campaign (75. 20), The Grand 
Scribe (mahdlelcha) Mahinda {72. I) was one of Parakkania- 
babuls generals. We may infer, therefore, that in times 
of war the command of troops was sometimes also commit* 
ted to court-officials or to officials of the civil service, 
provided they possessed the necessary qualificalioii. 

52* As in the civil seroice the gdmandgalivi was in 
charge of the village community, thus the raffh%c was the 
Headman of a district (ratthaK and the ma (or 
man^affinanc^a) the Chief of a canton {mafjdGiah Fre- 
quently the two are mentioned together. After the death 
of king Aggabodhi VII, 8th century^ the chiefs of the 
cantons with the headmen of the districts 
saratthiyd} in the North Province refused to pay tribute to 
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83)V 'When. prince Mahinda, who was 
sent, :b^ '.Udaya il, 885-896> with an army against the 
rebels in Rohana, ■ arrived at Guttasala, all the rustic people,, ^ 
the chiefs of the cantons and the headmen of ■ the 'districts 
{janapada sabbe mandalika ca raithiya) came to meet him 
and paid him homage (51,. 109). The term ^ ratihiya corres-' 
ponds to Sanskrit tdstriya which is used from very ancient 
times in India for chiefs who were in charge of provinces 
(H, Ch. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India I, p. 550). 
Later on, however, in the chronicle the word ratthiya is 
supplanted hy sdmantd^ The sdmanid are mentioned side 
by side with the mandalihd (70. 242, 246), as formerly the 
ratthiya* Sdmanta has the general meaning ^officer in the 
army^ and it seems indeed that in Parakkamabahu's era 
the chief duty of the sdmanta was a military one, that 
is the organisation of the district militia. 

The particular functions of the k^mmandtha or k^mma- 
ndyaka are not quite clear. Buddhadatta Thera has 
suggested that he was a superintendent of public works. 
The Kammandtha Arakkha (72. 58) and the KammandyaJia 
Anjana (72. 206) were of&cers in Parakkamabahu’s army, 
and the latter was entrusted with the care of the two relics 
of the Tooth and the Bowl after they had been carried away 
from the Rohana rebels (74. 168). 

As the last but not the least among the civil officials, the 
Headman of the Merchants guild {setthindiha 59. 16) must 
be mentioned, no doubt a rich man who had great influence 
in financial affairs. The conformity of his position with that 
of the sresthin in India is obvious. 

53. The highest state-officials were the ministers, the 
amacca in the narrower sense of the word (c/, 48). Such 
ministers were the two officials created by Parakkamabahu 
in connection with his reform work (cf* 47), the Minister of 
finances and the Minister of war. They are explicitly 
called amaccd, nay even muldmacca, ‘ministers of the 
highest rank' (Mhvs., 69- 29, 34). But it is yet doubtful 
whether the designation ‘minister* is Justified for the two 
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gattakamaccd, also appointed- -by ■ Parakkamabahu, who. 
were entrusted with the adBiimstration of the two hal¥es 
of Dakkhinaclesa and .for the administration of the royal 
domains (6)9. 30, 35) though they, were dignitaries of high 
rank. The Sendpaii must certainly be ranked among the. 
ministers, and I do not believe that his activity was en- 
croached upon in anyway by that^of the J^Iinisler of war 
just mentioned. The former’s task was the strategy and 
the command in the field of the whole army or at least of its 
most important part, the la-ller h.ad to look after" the -financial 
preparations of war a.nd the recruiting, equipment and 
pay of the soldiers, 

54. A State ’Council was the supreme political corpora- 
tion.. We are .no.t informed by the -chronicler about the 
-details 'Of this i.nstitution, but we are frequently told that 
the kings before they entered., upon .an important enterprise 
used t-o take counsel. -(v, maniay) w^ith the dignitaries, the 
omuccaTor sacivu'K King Gajabahu, for inslaricts did so 
when he heard of the first defeats sustained by hi.s generals, 
and saw that a dangerous war was i-mpending (Illhvs.., 70. 
77» 80). Parakkamabahu did the sa.me ere he undertook the 
campaign against Rirnaiina (76. 38)..,. .In such cases* ! think, 
we are justified in speaking of .a .State- council su.,m.mo.ncd 
by the ruler* The members of such a meeting w^ere the 
king’s counsellors (mantino, Sk. manirin, 66. 1 13; 89, 27). 
We do no! know the dignitaries who were re^uic^iriy 
at the State-councii. Il is even doubtful whether their 
number was limited at all, so that the meeting could be 
compared with what we now cal! a cabinet. Probably the 
^ministers* were abvays present, and besides them the king 
used to summon in each case those dignitaries who had to 
deal %¥ith the actual affair and possessed his confidence- 
If war or peace were in question, the votes of the Scndpaii 
and the Minister of war were -no doubt decisive. 

The resolutions taken by the king in the meetings with 
his councillors were, if it seemed necessary or advisable, 
publicly made known to the representatives of the people, 
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and in this way to the whole kingdom, in a solemn act. 
To this purpose served a building which was erected in 
Pulatthinagara by Nissanka Malla, end of the 1 2th century. 
ItS' ruins are at ■ present known under the name, ■‘^Council 
Chamber/ I would prefer a denomination like Assembly- 
Hall. On the pillars of the building the places of the dele- 
gates are indicated by inscriptions (H. C. P. Bell, Arch^ 
Survey of CeylorXi 1904, pp. 8-9; H. W. Codrington, The 
Council Chamher Inscriptions, Journ. R. As, Soc-, Ceylon 
Br, No. 77} 1924, p. 304). The king’s throne occupied the 
centre of the southern side of the hall, facing north. On 
his right side was the seat of the Heir-Apparent {yuvardja} 
who alone was sitting in the assembly. Next came the 
Royal Princes (Adipada), then the Senapati and finally 
superior officers (padhana) as representatives of the military 
profession. On the king’s left side first stood the Chiefs of 
the cantons (Mandaliku) and then came a group who 
were? according to Codrington, what we call the Headmen 
of the districts or their delegates, and on the lowest 
place the representatives of the merchants and working 
classes of the people, probably with the Setthinatha at 
their head. 

Near to the Council Chamber there are the ruins of a 
similar building, the so-called Audience-Hall. Here the 
stone figure of a lion has been found on which the king^s 
seat was erected (Cf, 23 o). In an inscription on this 
figure the same groups of officials are enumerated as on the 
pillars of the Council Chamber (E. Miller, Ancient Inscrip- 
tions of Ceylon, no, 146, pp. 65, 93, 127). 

No place is reserved in the Council Plall for the coun- 
cillors (amaccd) of the king. Apparently they stood gathered 
round the throne. This is the reason why I should avoid 
the name given to the building. No counsel, I think, was 
taken in the hall, but, when important affairs concerning 
the whole people were in question, the representatives 
were summoned to hear an address of the king or the 
report of one of the ministers. 
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9 . Administraimn of Jmflce* 

55 • Til e information ' we can ■ gather from the Maha- 
vamsa concerning the administralion of fostice is not very 
copious. The reason may be that for a good deal of 
jurisdiction the %dllage community and its headman were 
competent, so that the general public was not much affexted 
b}^ many legal affairs. Criminals who had taken sanctuary 
in a village could not forcibly be removed by royal officers. 
In temple-villages the headmen* . not the officers of the 
king, were bound in the ; case of murder to enquire, 
record evidence and have the murderer killed ; .in a case 
of house-breaking they had' to- resto.re the stolen goods to 
the owner and have the thief hanged, if the criminals were 
not delected, the village community had to pay a consi- 
derable sum' as a .fine (H. W. Codriiig.ton, Short IdisL -of 
Cenfon, pp. 43, 44}.'. 

In. the chronicle we hear very little about judges or 
courts of justice or about the law-proceedings. ."The title 
dhammagehandyak^ which occurs in *\lhvs., 59. 16 side by 
side with chatiagdhak^ndtha and setihindtha perhaps de- 
notes the Chief Justice. I tentatively translated it as 
’President of the Court of Justice’ {Culaoanwa tr., !«), 

The jurisdiction was to a large extent based on custom* 
ary law. There is in the chronicle (49. 20) the interesting 
notice that king Udaya I — this is probably the correct 
name of the ruler hitherto called Dappula II — caused 
judgments which were just to be entered in boohs and 
kept in the royal palace in order to avoid future violations 
of justice. Such a collection of judicial decisions, acknow- 
ledged in limes of old as correct and just* could serve as 
sure guides for future judges. In the thirteenth century 
Ayasmanta, the Sendpaii of queen Kalyai^avatl and actual 
ruler of the kingdom, is said to have compiled a text-book 
which had law as its subject (dhammadhikorQf:iaq} saithamg 
80. 4!). This was certainly a code of laws- 

56. A list of penalties occurs in Mhvs*, 83. 4 sq. The 
mildest one is a pecuniary fine Next come impri- 
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sonment in jails (karagara) and banishment (ratihd pabbdja- 
na). The most severe penalty was beheading (sisacheda) • 
Bodily mutilation as cutting off the nose and toes was also 
not infrequent. Thus at the end of the first century A. C. 
King Ilanaga punished the members of Lambakanna clan 
who had opposed his progress (35. 43). 

Frequently the punishment was too severe and even 
cruel. We may infer from 87-48 that thieves who had 
committed thefts in the royal palace could be punished with 
loss of limbs (ahgahdni)* Prince Vijayabahu, afterwards 
King Vijayabahu IV, 1271-73, is said to have pardoned 
such criminals so that their lives were spared. 

Kings often used to grant amnesty after a lucky event or 
when they had ascended the throne. Already in the third 
century A. C. King Tissa made a law by which bodily 
injury* that is capital punishment and mutilation, probably 
also torture, was set aside (vohdram himsd-muttam, 36. 28), 
and received the name of Voharika-tissa owing to his 
clemency. The same king also freed bhikkhus who were 
in debt from their indebtedness (36. 39). 

Manabharana, after the birth of his son, the later Para* 
kkamabahu the Great, set many people free, who lay bound 
in fetters in prison (62. 42). King Vijayabahu II, Parakkama- 
bahu*s nephew and successor, when he had received con* 
secration as King, released from their misery those whom 
his uncle had thrown into prison and tortured with stripes or 
with fetters (80. 2*3). In the thirteenth century King Parak- 
kamabahu II granted a general amnesty by reducing all 
penalties inflicted on criminals (83. 4 sq.). People whose 
heads were to be cut off were punished only with prison 
and then set free again. For such people as deserved 
prison he ordained some lighter punishment. On people 
who should have been banished from the country he laid 
but a fine, and those who had deserved a fine he dismissed 
with a rebuke. 

By taking refuge in an asylum people who had commit- 
ted a crime could escape a too hasty and unjust punish- 
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menl. Such asylums were the Buddhist monasteries* Hay- 
ing been defeated in battle by his .brother DuHhagamaiTii 
prince Tissa took sanctuary -.in ^ a .monastery (24. 39). Ac- 
cording to local tradition' it was that of Okkampitiya, East of 
Buttala. From the story referred to in, para 36 we see that 
violation of the right of sanctuary could lead to a severe 
conflict between the priesthood and the worldly authori- 
ties. 

57* High treason imjapamdha, Mhvs.j 35. 10)» that is 
opposition to the ruling 'kiiig» was a 'crime which was puni- 
shed in the most cruel manner, v. Peop.le. who had corn mil- 
ted it w^'ere called rebels (cora, ' damarikit)* In the first 
century A* C. by the' order of the king sixty bhikJihus who 
were convicted of that ctime were flung down a rocky pre- 
cipice' (35. lib The peculiar pen.al.tie'S of rebels were 
im'palement, hangi'ng or buriiin'g ali've. At the perform* 
ance o.f his father's f'unerai rites .Kirig Jelthatissa caused the 
dignitaries who had been hostile to the deceased ruler be- 
cause of his' attachment to a heretical priest, to be slain 
and their bodies impaled on slakes round the pyre of his 
father (36. 1 18-22). Because of this deed he came by ihe 
surname 'the CmeF (kahkhala). 

These two examples belong to the ancient times. In 
the mediaeval period three brothers, dignitaries of the 
highest rank* had become hostile to king Vijayabahu L 
They fled to Southern India and returned to Ceylon about 
the year !078 with an army in order to subvert the kingdom. 
Bui the king captured his foes in bitter fight cind had them 
impaled (59. 21). By the order of the same king the 
leaders of the rebellious Vellakara mercenaries, who had 
slain ihair two generals, were biirnl alive, chained to stakes 
around the pyre on which the remnants of the murdered 
generals were laid (60. 35-43). 

At the time of Parakkamabahu the IreatrnenI of the 
Rohaiia people was terribly cruel, if we can rely on the re- 
port of the chronicler. And the Rohasia people were by no 
means rebels in the true sense of the word, but rather loyal 
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adhereiits of their former dyrxasty represented at that time 
by , the aged queen Sugala. ' The' Damiladhikarin Rakkha 
after' 'having conquered Dvadasasahassaka (C/. 41) had 
many hundreds of the foes, who had- been taken alive, 
impaled in villages and market towns, and also round about 
the village of Mahanagahula he had numbers of the foes 
impaled or hanged on the gallows and burnt to ashes 
(75. 1 60-63). Likewise General Manju had many stakes set 
op in the Rohai^a country on which he impaled hundreds 
of the enemy, and he hanged numbers of other foes on 
the gallows and burnt (75. 190-92). Thus be showed forth 
in every way the majesty of King Parakkamabahu- 
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. Ifido-Javanese l■mages in Berlin^ 
Amsterdam and. London Museums 

By F.^ M. SCHNITGEE 

In the large museums of' Eii.ro.pe are stored numerous 
images having a great value for , Indo-j^'^vanese arcliaeo- 
logy and history* One 'must ^depte that up till now 
many of them are not .even- known lo students. We publish 
below three photos of such images ..which %vere all made in 
East Java in the 14th or I5lh century. ■ 

The Ethnographical Museum in. Berlin/ possesses since 
i£6f a four-armed f^iva., a masterpiece ol Javanese sculpture 
(Pl.l). The god carries a crowns the top of which ends in a 
lotus-bud. ..Behind the ears and on the shoulders one sees 
rich or.name.nts. On t.he aureole are hewn out lies and 
bands.. ..No less, than three collars hang down on the breast.. 
The arms .are adorned with numerous bands., among which 
so.me have the m.eander-form. Also the thumbs and 
little-fingers show rings. 

The tightly closing loin-cloth is draped in ingenious and 
graceful folds. From the girdle are hanging down t%vo long 
bands* An upmUa lies over it. A flaming halo surrounds 
the whole image; on the inner side ol this halo are iiitren* 
ched kidney-shaped notches. 

In the backhands the image carries a fly-fan aiicl an 
olticmafu, which is crowned by a lingo. In the kTl: fore- 
arm it carries a large finga on a .lotus; the fingers of the 
right arm clasp this lihga. This reminds us of the South 
Indian Lingayats, who bury their dead with a golden linga 
in the left hand, a symbol of their ..,f|:.|acfec£ila. The Javanese 
image is the statue of a dead king. 

Jt strikes us that the head is made very big in comparison 
to the body. This' must be explained by the magic force 
attributed to it. The eyes are long-shaped and oblique ; very 
Tuncommon are the moustache and the circular beard* such 
as we see, on the bhaimm from Sungei Langsat in Sumatra. 
The most slrikingfeature^ however, is the wrinkled foreheadi 
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which gives a menacing aspect to the whole face and makes' 
us ask if this king was perhaps^ a devotee- of the bhairavas. 

No less fine is the splendid* alas ! very damaged* 'image 
in the Colonial Museum, at Amsterdam (PI. 2). Originally it 
was four-armed. On the crown are carved out squareshaped 
ornaments. From the centre of the diadem ■ is hanging 
down a little pearl-string. On the. shoulders are, seen 
ma^am-heads. The loin-cloth is' draped and ornamented 
somewhat differently from that of the Berlin image; the 
decoration gives a good impression of the goldsmith^s art ' of 
the Madjapahit times. On the right and left are .pots', with' 
lotus-flowers, partly covered with the skirts of the cloth. 
It appears from the careful workmanship of this image that 
it must have been the statue of a mighty king set up after 
his death. It is therefore extremely deplorable that it is so 
heavily damaged and that we do not know exactly in which 
place it was found. 

The image in the V^ictoria and Albert 'Museum in London 
{PL3) shows the same style-characteristics as those from 
Berlin and Amsterdam.. Its execution, however, is far less 
beautiful. We see here a four-armed Parvati with a fly-fan 
in the left upper hand; the right upper hand carries a lotus 
with a jewel or a Unga* The little-fingers of the hand show 
a ring, the ring-fingers even two. The fore-hands are 
folded, the tips of the indexes touch each other, a symbol 
of the frifeocia or yonh The crown carries a lotus-bud and 
is decorated with round ornaments; under the breast is a 
band. The npaMm is composed of three strings. The 
whole image is surrounded by a flaming halo. On the left 
and right are standing pots with lotus-flowers and leaf. 
Striking are the broad jaws of the face, which are charac- 
teristic of the inhabitants of Menangkabau in Sumatra. We 
know that the Javanese kin^ Krtaradjasa (ti309) was 
married with a Malay princess. Perhaps this is also the 
statue of a dead king. 
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Some Notes on the Kingdonn ol Dvaravati 

: ' By H‘ G.. Qiiarilch Wales,' Field Director of the 
GfCQierdndia Research Cornmiiiee 

Our knowledge of die ancient Inclianized kingdom ol 
Dvaravati, which attained its height during the \1th and 
\'illh centuries A. D. and occupied the lower parts of the 
and Xleklong valleys of Central Siam, is at present 
based almost entirely on the results of M. fjcedcs's important 
researches in this field. Finds made from lime to time at 
NSk*on P&thSm and elsewhere, and the excavations at P'oiig 
Ti*kh though they have yielded no records of events nor 
provided us with the names and dates of kings on w^hich to 
base an outiine of the history of the kingdom, have yet 
given us a tolerably clear idea of the culture of the people, 
at least during the period of their greatness. But the later 
centuries of the Dvaravati period remain veiled in obscurity 
and a primary object of this article is to suggest a means by 
which that veil might some day be rent asunder. 

Before I come to that# however, I should like to take the 
opportunity of expressing my views on the queslion as to 
whether or not this terillory played an imporlanl rofc as a 
medium for the distribution of Indian cultural influences to 
the further east, either during the fourth and fifth centuries 
when it seems to have formed part of the Fuman empire, or 
after the middle of the sixth when it became the indepeii- 
dent State of Dvaravati. When speaking of the niagiii- 
ficeirt statues of Ankor Burei, which are so closely related to 
the Gupta sculpture of India, M. ‘cedes says : “IHs nol 
impossible that this Buddhist art arrived in Cambodia r or 
rather in Fu«nan, through the intermediary of Dviravali...»- 

I. G. Ccedes, The Excumthm «l P'mg Tuk.- |55,, Voi. pf. 3, 
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For the Buddhist art of Fu-nan, Dvaravati has perhaps 
played the part of intermediary between Gupta India and 
the Mekong deita/’^ 

The difficulty of accepting this view is that the statues 
found at Ankor Borei are so manifestly nearer Indian 
Gupta models than are any of the numerous Buddhist im- 
ages showing Gupta relationship that have been found in 
Central Siam, and they must be placed at least a century 
earlier in date. There is ample evidence that Indian in- 
fluences reached the mouth of the Mekong via the all-sea 
route, and afterwards via the Takuapa-C*aiya transpenin- 
sular route, at a very early period. It is difficult therefore 
to resist the conclusion that these almost purely Indian 
sculptures from Ankor Borei are the expression of influences 
brought to Cambodia via one of the more direct colonial 
routes just mentioned. . 

On the other hand the Dvaravati sculptures of Central 
Siam are without exception definitely stylised, if not deca- 
dent. They must be looked upon as the final expression of 
a more northerly stream of Indian culture that had probably 
already passed through its period of active development in 
the Mon country of Lower Burma before, penetrating east- 
wards via the Three Pagoda and Papun routes, it exhausted 
itself on the rich plains of Central Siam. In the neighbour- 
hood of the Prachin valley, towards the border between 
modem Siam and Cambodia, these two cultural streams 
must have established contact and no doubt cultural ex- 
changes took place ; but it is difficult to imagine that cul- 
tural influences that had travelled via Burma, the mountain 
passes, and finally the wide plains of Dvaravati, so far from 
their original Indian home-land, could have retained vigour 
and purity of conception enough to produce the superb 
statuary of Ankor Borei. But if the influence of Dvaravati 
culture on the growing Khmer civilization was probably 
small, its importance for the future of Siam was great 5 and 

2. Kecueil Jes In 0 cripiicm.B du pt, n. p. 4; also 

Asiatica^ voi . xii, p. 23. 
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this brings me to the coosideralio-n of the obscure later 
centuries of the kingdom of D^aravatL 

During the Xllth and Xlllth centuries the Khmer empire 
extended its sway over the terrilory. of Dvaravati, and buil- 
dings of provincial Khm^r style were erected at almost all 
the cities of the Dviravat! kingdom, that had survived until 
that time. In the Xlllth ceii..tu.ry, with the break-up of ihe 
Khmer empire, the Thai State of Sukhot'li spread its power 
southward over all this region.. But its suzerainty was 
short-lived* and in 1350 ..'A.D*- we .find a large part of 
Central Siam dominated by a .Pri.nce' of U Thing* a city 
situated some fifty miles west of. Ayu.ih*y*a on what was then 
the main river but is now a.n insignificant tribolary. 

H.. R. .H. ■■ Prince Damroiig* who visite-d the place in .1904, 
placed on record^ the legend that in 1350 A. D. the Prince 
of U T*tmg, fleeing from an epidemic, deserted the city and 
marched westward to the Menam where he founded the 
city of Ayiith*y<3i which was for more than four hundred 
years to be the capital of a united kingdom of Siam. Not 
only is the nain.e Dvaravati one of the titles by which 
Ayflth*ya came la be known, but Prince Damrong was able 
to establish a definite connection between U T‘ung and the 
Dvaravati culture when he found staiuea and coins of 
exactly the same type that had previously been faiind at 
Nik 'on Pifh8m« It seems very likely that U T‘fing was 
one of the old cities of the Dvaravati kingdom, which, on 
account of its remote situation, had retained much of its 
early Hinayana Buddhist culture al the expense of a nomi- 
nal vassalage to the Khmers. Later, having got rid of its 
Khmer, and finally of its Sflkbol‘ii Thai overlords, it was 
able lo re-establish its independence. 

There is good reason for believing that the early civili- 
zers of the Dvaravati kingdom were Indianized Mun 
colanists from Lower Burma? but the fad that the Prince of 
U Toeing was himself a Thai need cause no surprise. The 

3. The Fmndaihn of in VoL i, p, 7. 
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local legend maintains that his family had comparatively 
recently migrated from the North; and if that is so they 
were members of one of the later waves of Thai immigra- 
tion. Bot recent researches^ suggest that the Thai had 
become established in Central Siam at a much earlier period 
than had formerly been supposed and the Thai of U T‘6ng 
had no doubt absorbed their M6n civilisers centuries before 
this city was deserted. I have mentioned that the Buddhist 
images found at U T‘6ng by Prince Damrong were of the 
Dvaravati style, and hence it is necessary to note M. 
Qoedes’s explanation for denominating as “School of U 
T*6ng*^ a number of sculptures found not actually at U 
T*6ngj but at other cities in Central Siam, and showing 
mixed Dvaravati, Khmer and Sukhot'ai characteristics. M. 
Qcedes justifies this classification on the grounds that many 
of these sculptures may well date from the early part of the 
fourteenth century, before Ayuth^ya had been founded and 
when U T‘6ng dominated the region. U T'6ng, indeed, 
during the later centuries of its existence, could scarcely be 
expected to have escaped the varied cultural influences that 
must have been brought to bear on what remained of the 
Dvaravati kingdom, and this is certainly supported by the 
presence of several stone Hindu figures of rather mixed 
ancestry still to be seen in the neghbourhood of U T^6ng. 

Following the useful pointers extended by Prince 
Damrong and M. Qoedes I myself visited U T‘6ng early in 
1936. While my visit was too short to do justice to the site, 
it bad the effect of still further stimulating my interest. The 
city is a rectangular enclosure measuring about a mile from 
north to south and half that distance from east to west. It 
is bounded by a moat and mound and the area within is 
largely occupied by thin jungle broken by extensive bare 
patches where little vegetation seems able to grow. Out- 
side the city are one or two brick stupas the style of which 

4. Tal Pottery by P*raya Nakon P*raK Ram in }SS., Vol. xxix, pt. i, 
1936; also Further Excavaitorij^ at P*ong Tiik, by H. G, Q. Wales in Ind* 

Ufid Letters Vol. X, No. 1, 1936. 



indicates that they probably dale' from not much earlier than 
the thirteenth century* Within the enclosure there are the 
remains of only one monumenlj an ,oicl stupa basement, 
situated at the centre of the city. This basement was itself 
conslrucled from large re-employed .bricks, many of them 
ornamented with whorls, which must have once formc^d 
part of a much earlier slrudure. At a spirit shrine in the 
neighbouring Chinese village I was sho^vn. a .stucco head,, 
said to have been dug up near some sfupa in the neighbour- 
hood. The features were of exactly the same type as those 
of many of the heads found at Nak*on P%hoiti and believed 
to date from the \'llh or Vilth century. 

There had been several thunderstorms at U T'ong at the 
lime of my visit and the rain had washed out large quan- 
tities of small objects' .from the. surface soil of the open 
spaces that occupied so much of the city enclosure* Besides 
househoid utensils and pottery we found the cnicibies of 
inelai workers often associated with, lumps of base meta! 
and a few specks of .gold* . . Moreover agate, cornelian* 
crystal and garnet beads m.ain.ly of Indian type were^ found 
in great abundance and here a.nd t.h.ere were un.crc.«ialeci 
human bones. These objects were lying on the sites of the 
houses of the last inhabitants of U Thmg anch while it is 
true that beads often tend to work to the surface, the 
evedence seems to offer some support for the legend which, 
IS that the city had to be hastily 
of an epidemic. A few more obji 
iced by the villagers who said thi 
trch over the city site whenever he< 
the soil. Among these obiects 
a golden ear-ring set with polish-ei 
live bullet coin, stamped : with 
E marks, of the type designated- . 
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I decided to dig two or three trial trenches at different 
points on these open spaces, in order to determine whether 
the place would be likely to repay complete excavation at 
some future date. The deposits proved to be very definite- 
ly stratified with several clearly diifferentiated occupation 
levels each marked by a refuse of fragments of fish and 
animal bones, shells, pottery fragments and layers of 
charcoal, the remains of ancient kitchen-middens. No 
human bones were found at these levels, and beads only 
rarely. The most interesting point, however, was that while 
a whole C‘alieng jar was found only a foot beneath the 
surface, fragments of this ware were found as much as 
seven feet thereunder. Below this level fragments of coarse 
earthenware only were found, down to a depth of about 
eleven feet at which depth natural soil seemed nearly to 
have been reached. While absolute depth of finds is in 
itself of course no criterion, it is certainly remarkable that 
C‘alieng ware should have been found seven feet down in a 
city the great age of which is suggested by the images of 
Dvaravati style that have been found there. Until recently 
it was not supposed that glazed pottery was made in Siam 
much before the Xllth or Xlllth century, but the depth at 
which these C'alieng fragments were found at U T^Ong 
must now be considered in conjunction with the evidence 
adduced by PTS.ya N^k‘on P‘rah Ram to the effect that 
C‘alieng pottery was made from A. D. 500 to A. D. 1374^. 

For the present it would obviously be premature to 
attempt to build further on our scant knowledge of the 
remains at U T‘6ng. But the fact that at more than one 
level ancient brick courses were encountered in my trial 
trenches suggests that thorough excavation, might' not, ; only'- 
tell us much about the everyday domestic life of the people, 
but that the foundations of brick temples^ perhaps with 
sculptures and even inscriptions, might very well be brought 
to light. Indeed, now that P‘ong Tii'k . seems to have been 


6. Loc. ciT, p. 23. 
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more or less exhausted, and most of the other known 
Dvaravati sites are not available for excavation either by 
reason of their sanctity or their being modem centres of 
civilssafion, the possibilities of U 1 hmg deserve careful 
atlention^ not only for the additional light that the excava- 
tion of that city might throw on the hej^day of Dvaravat! 
culture, but because it might serve lo illumine the whole 
history of Central Siam, right from the beginning of the 
Dvaravati kingdom ymtil the end of those later obscure 
centuries at the close of which the torch wms handed on lo 
the new kingdom of Ayuth'ya. To the careful investigator 
U Thhig should make a strong appeal by reason of the 
clearly stratified nature of its deposits w’hich have not 
atiracledf and are not likely to attract, the attention of the 
treasure-seekers who have harmed so many other sites in 
Siam. 1 he complete excavation of U T*ong would be no 
snnall undertaking and should not be undertaken lightly; 
but it is probably one of the most important of the tasks 
lhal ife before the archaeologist of the future in Siam. 





Copper-Plates of Kembang Arum 824 Saka 

By Himanstj Bhxjsan Saekas. 

These three copper-plates were discovered from a cane- 
field of desa KSmbang Arum in the sub-division of the 
same name, district Klegung, Sleman, Jogjakarta. The 
plates are of similar size and measure 45 x 18.5 c.m. Of 
these three plates, I and II are incised on one side, while 
III is written on both the faces. 

The inscription contains two records. The first record 
dates from. 824 Saka and states that the Tahryan of Wantil 
[viz.) Pu Palaka, resident of Wuatan sugih, with his wife 
dyah Prasada and his three sons {viz.) Pu Palaku, Pu 
Gowinda and Pu Wangi tamuy marked out a free-hold at 
Panggumulan for the god and the goddess at Kinawuhan. 
The second record dating from 826 Saka states that the 
raliryan of Wantil {viz.) Pu Palaka with his wife 
Prasada and three sons {viz.) Pu Palaku, Pu Gowinda 
and dyah Wangi tamuy purchased the mortgaged lands of 
the ramanta-B of Panggumulan. The garden named Sid- 
dhayoga and the 5az^ia7z--fields of Panilman were bought for 
silver 3 kati from dapunta Prabhu and dapnnta Kaca. 

Dr. Bosch has published the transcription of this in- 
scription with elaborate notes in OF, 1925, Bijl. B, pp. 
41-49. 

TEXT. 

1. 1, swasti sakawarsatita 824, pausa masa tithi dasami^ 
krsnapaksa, tunglai, kaliwuan, somawara, daksinas- 
tha^, jaisthanaksatra^, mitradewata, sukarmmayoga, 
tatkala rakryan 

2. i wantil pu palaka anak T^anua i wuatan sugih watak 
wulakan, muang nganakwi nira dyah prasada, muang 


I. Read : '’ml, 

3. Read : jyestlii*. 


2. Read : *kai*. 
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' aaak nira katiga pa -palaka^ pti gowiiicla, pii wangi 
tamuy maiiiisuk slm.a'^ 'mawaiiiia i pa 

3. jiggiiiinilan watak puiuwatii kubikiiuiiya 

guway aiil 4 satrali kanayakao taiupah T katik 1 paiilek 
xi'uig ala:^ pirak mu 1 pakmlayaa sinuaiik ptiiiyri iiira 
maia 

4. bliatura iiiiuiiig blia-tar! i kiruiwiihai'i^ tail katariifiiia 
tleiiiiig .saprakaia liirig marigilala dralnm Laji tikasiiiij 
riiiiiwfiii, maaiiiipiki, paraiiakaty, kriog pailammapiiys 
luaiigliiiri, air huji, tapa baji, 

5. tuiui ilagang, wamia i dalaui,, ktitaiiggaraii, pliiiiai\ 
iiuipailalii iiiaiigiJiHig, liuliiu haji itjewaiiiaili kalatih 
tail haiui fleyaii tumama iriya^ lliatara muaiig bhatari 
utab biLsa pramaau 

li. lOg sowara ni sukiui dobkhaijya kabaib airuag kiooii 
liiimaraptd' ikanaiig susukan .-Ima .^urig paimigui pikaiiiii 
ijapuiita ko^iki auiik wauuu iiig baji kabikiiau i 'lU'imS- 
liaiigaii, iniuuig sang pa . ■ 

7* luagat ixiaiiuiigkuli sang brubmubikii, ruaiigasiukaii 
aira pasSk pasik sabya%Tastlia* iiiiig maiiusiik alma 
ilaagii, i rakryaii mapatih i bino pu daksa sang balm* 
bajrapratipaksak^aya^ rake liula pu 
S, bwalu 3uiig saiiggruniailuraiiilbura, rakui sirikuii pu 
wariga saiig samiirabikraataj rakai ’^rka pii kutuk,^ rake 
pagiirwsi pii wirabikrama, sang pcunagut tiruaii jui 
asauga sang siwa astra, sang niakawaiuiu ika 
9. na simi^xik sang pamagat pulu'umtii pii kiiuir sang 
wiiiita uaak waiiua i ciikiikiii waiak iilimpik, kupiia sira 
iiiasSim pasek pmsik wdiban gailjar putra sisi yii 1 
sisim® pasaila’ 

10. mill 1 ijiabrat mm su 1 ixig sowaiig scnvong || sang 
puluwatii aiiakbi pa bain aiiak waiiiui i babubaii i 

4, The word has wioysly Wert ^pell in this inscription, 

5, Five letlers are illegiyo,.' 

6, Generally we read : *'repa. ?. Head : '“wyawasllii. 

8. Elsewhere wc fmd s simRi*". 

9. In some inscriptions we read : prawda, prSsada. 
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puluwatii inasian^*^ kain sawlah sisim pasada -woli 
mabrat mas ma 8 || rakai 

11. lialaran pu basu, rake palarhyangpn pnnjang, elinan^^ 
pu galatlia, wlaJaan pa dbepu, manghuri pu cakra, 
pangkur pu raiijaa, tawau pu wari, tirip pu krsna, 
wadibati pu dapit, ma 

12. kudur pu sambrada/kapua sira inasean pasek pas^k 
wclilian rangga yu 1 sisim pasada woh 1 mabrat mas ma 
8 iug sowang sowaug |1 paminang i sang byang kudur 
wdiban yu 1 mas ma 4 

13. sang tuban ni -wadiliati 2 sang miramirab si rayung 
mangrangkapi sang balaran si rabula anak -wanna i 
pangramuan watak wadibati, sang tuban ni makudnr 2 
sang asammanjang^® si dbarmma muang sang tangkil 

14. sugib, si maniksa anak wanua i mantyasib watak 
makudnr, kapua wineb pasek pasek wdiban yu 1 mas ma 
4 ing sowang sowang |j i wadibati lumaku manusuk 
sang wurukuy si managa 

15. su anak wanua i pandamuan wadibati, muang i ma- , 
kudur sang kamalagyan si lalita anak wanua i paliket 
watak makudur kapua winaib pasSk pasek wdiban yu 2 
mas ma 8 ka 

16 bop pa pangangkat ing sowang sowang || samangkana 
sang tuban mamuat ujar kabaib panujar^'^ ri bino sang 
kandamubi si tunggang anak wanua i gunungan watak 
tangkil citralekba sang watu warani 

H. 1. si manesSr anak wanua i tamalinggang watak siri- 
kan parujar ri balu sang wisaga^® si wiryya anak wanua 
i pakalangkyangan watak pagarwsi, parujar i sirikan 
sang bujung galub si agra anak wanu 

10. In same places of contemporary inscriptions, the writers Lave 

indifferently used i and e for t/ when this last one is joined with a 

:'prewiou8 detter.-, 

11. Boscb*s reading of i is evidently due to a printing mistake. 

12. c/. TBG, 67, p. 183, /.n. 23. 

13. Elsewhere: asampan*. 14. Read: paru*** 

15. Bosch reads ‘*maga , which is evidently a mistake. 
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2. a i siiiglia iratak liiao;, -eitraleklia dlianiimasinta si 
parbwata aiiak i,raaim i limtisairatak xjuluwatii, parmjar 
i wka wiritlili si danujiwe i skar watak liiyuwataiig% 
citraleklia lialaBg 

*3. maiiuk si gowincla .waiim^a ri waima tiigliuli watak 
’Wiiriitiinggal parujar i tinian suBiudaii si kasara aiiak 
waiiaa i wiiDgkiiflu mmtak kilipaiij kapua awiiiaik pasSk 
pas§k wcliiiaii ju I m.a . ■ 

4* s imi 4 iag sowaog soirang |1 liarujar i lialuniii sang 
wijaiita anak waaua i laluBipiik i sinniiigkar watak 
kaiicjtili tiilia ni kaiiayakun i.- ■piiluwaiii si saiiiadlii 
wainra i pangariiliaa paiulai tamwag'a ■ 

5. iiiiiang* tulun iiiiig lampuran. si dkaniti aiiak ivaiaia i 
wukiilaii watak tilimpik panijar i iiiaiigliiiri sang 
raiiiibra si saniodaya anak wanna i shigliapiira watak 
iialu iiianglii, parujar i paugkiir . 

6* si dbyaiia anak waiiua i rilam ivatak aliilnir, 

parujar i tawun sang daluk si krsHa anak wamia i srai 
watak kmipuiigaap parujar i tirip sang paiigadiigtin si 
siiiglia 

I. anak wanna i kapua wiiiidi 

pasSk pasSk wdihan ju 1 mas iim 2 ing sowang sowaiigH 
pitiingtuag iii panijar sang maiiak, lua si barubiili 
inuang si warn kapua anakwainui 

8, i ralua watak wumtuaggal, wiiatciii jai si kbSl anak 
i,¥aniia i wuataii jai watak watii luimalang wiuek pasSk 
pasSk wdikan ju 1 ma 1 iiig sowang sawaiig || patiii i 
pukwatii 3 

9, ma mas si lirisan rama ni yoga niuaiig tajyangin si 
kitiu|i rama ni Ilmira^ tungguduniiigiiya si harapa rama 
ni wawul kapua mdneir pasSk pasSk wililum yu 1 iiicis 
laa 2 irig sowang sowang |i 

10* panijar i patili i kaiidl rama ni waiiiji wiiieii wdiliaii 
saiile mas nui 1 H waliuta i imluwatu 3 airliajo^* si dras 

16. talTOr|> [SosckJ. 

17. Dedelan occyrs in this place in oilier Insciiptiow, 

18. alrliajl? 
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rama ni waringin, tunggtdiirnngnya si baisakha rama 
ni tamwa, wabuta winka 

11 . s wkas si katis wiaeK pasek pasek wdihan yii 1 mas 
ma 2 ing sowang sowang || walmta lampnran si bhadra 
miiang pibiijungnya prana 6 kapua winaih pasek pasek 

.^'wdiban-. 

12. sable mas ma 1 ing sowang sowang || rama magaman 

wanna sinnsnk i panggnmnlan pr%a 6 
kalang mangnwn si pingnl rama ni uda, gnsti syatag 
rama ni rangga, winkas si wn 

13. dal rama ni demob tuba banna si gnna rama ni day- 
ang, rama matnba si wlang rama ni go, magawai watn 
Sima si srn rama ni bnkang sangka i dibyang wineb 
pasek pas8k wdiban yu 1 

14. mas ma 2 ing sowang sowang || muwab magaman 
prana 7 kalang tnnggudnrnng si tude rama ni bhai- 
sakba, bnln wras dapunta bingnng, tuba wSreb si 
brit si kpnl rama ni mahSar wadabu 

15* ma 2 si plat rama ni dbarmma, muang si nnja rama 
ni gamwob si dobo rama ni ramya si ranggel, rama ni 
tngan, si kaladbara rama ni ndaya^a si mangob rama 
ni tarnm kapua winaib pasek pas8 

16. k wdiban yu 1 mas ma 1 ing sowang sowang i| anak 
manuam prana 18 si blondo, si karan, si iiyana, si plat, 
si muga, si kundn, si glo, sy along, si babn, si glar 

17. si limbu, si tunggii, si tidu, si gwari, si kaw^el, si 
balnbu, si bngal, si drawing, kapua winaib pasek pasek 
wcliban sablai mas ku 1 ing sowang sowang || rainanta 
sang matnba, si tnrnk rainangga 

18. si tadab raibai, si rnmpnng rai daimob winaib pasek 
pasek kain wlab 1 kampit 1 ing sowang sowangH mnwab 
rainanta sang mannti prana 15 si gawi rai krsna, si 
magya rai sryan si kndnk rai 

III. a. 1. rampuan si wrnt rai tngan, si kinang rai 
barnbnb, si daki rai mabSar, si turnkan rai tarnm, si 
baryya rai ramya, si balyah rai gamwo, si pnnjang rai 
gamwais, si lamyat rai bani, si dayang rai day an a 



piiiflaprana 15 wiiiaili pasik pasik kaiii sa%vLili iiig 
Fowang sowaiig It anak laaruiam anakbi bl iiiahyaug, 
si liigisj -siriklia, sisojaraj- si wi- 
doll, si ramp’^as, si kailya, si eannria piijdapniiia 
S wii'iidi pasik pasik pirak i;tia 4 ing sawaiig sowaiig |j 
saiaangkana saag i siriiigaii iiig waiuia iiiilu piiiaku- 
saksi, patili i liioo patili kiiliiiiipaiig si pintjaiig 
rama iii srij patila i lira rripu 2 patili paiidawiitaii 
si prvangka raiiia iii kuriitiig inming si paraiiui rfurni 
Iii m-'ulakan kapua %viaeh piisik pasSk wdihan yu I mas 
ma 2 ing sowaiig sowaiig {( raiija i siriiigaii tuimi 
t sikii!,, i sarii watak kalaagiiya si pagar kaki 
malvfi, parujartiya si tahil ramia ni waris, i tgiikaii 
waiak liiiggang giisti si. einiglit rariia ui ptlugj parii- 
jariiyii si kali raiigma ni. jaluk, i piinid watak poraii- 
Uuiga 

11 paipk kalang si taji rama III awami, |uinijariiya si 
jmiilt, i paatiimwir kalaiig si gauakani raiiia iii jiiliiki 
imnijariiya sytiagda raiiia iii kisikj i kiaiiwaliaii mailak 


si ttHhi, i waiiguii amwSk watak paiigEriiiian paiple 
rSiaa matiiba si pyiil rama id siiildlii pariijiiriiya m 
jiilaag i miiiiggii wuataii waiuk taiuwir rarmi 

matalia si wculua rama id impSii pinila m-aiiiia si 
riiigaa tiiiiiut piiiakasak,si 0 lios^^^saiig patili m-’iiaiiguya 
pra^a 9 kapiui winaili piaslk pasik wdiliaii yii 1 iiuis nifi 
2 ing smtnng sowmig l\ parujariiya piipla prripa 0 iviiuiili 
pasSk pasik m’ljilum 

saMai mas lai 1. iag sowaiig sowaitg 1| saji iiiiig 
maaiisuk fiam wdibaB sang byang bTaliirifi yii 1 mas 
lai 1 wdiluia sang hyaag kuliimpaiig yii 4 i»as iml 4 
waclnag 1 rimwas 1 patak 1 lukai 1 tm*Sk piiirukan J 
, iiiiggis 4 lancjuk 1 waiigkjal 1 guliiiid 1 kiirviiiibliagi 
1 nakhaccbeda 1 dom 1 tahas 1 bsi 1 pud am a ran 1 


19, yno> [Boick«] 


2 §, Ii 0 |> > 
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saragi pagangan 2 kampil 1 wras sakadut 1 wsi ikat 1 
wdus 1 tandas^^ 1| 

11. knmol 1 skill dinyun 4 pras 1 pasilih galuk 1 argka^^ 5 
wras iag tamwaknr 1 hayam 4 liantiga 4 mnang panco- 
pacara kamwaag, kawittha, dipa, dliiipa, gandkalepa |i 
i sampunira kabaiH man a 

12. dak mapangalih makawittha, makamwang malnnggnli 
sira ring natar makulilingan liumarapakan^® sang kyang 
kndnr mnang sang kyang sima watu Inlnmpang^'^ i sor 
ning kitana i tngak ning natar, krama ning malnnggnli 

13. sang pamagat pikatan, rake wantila, samagat manun- 
gknli nmanggn lor knmarap^^ kidnl, sang waknta kyang 
kndiir mnang sang tnkan mamnat wmwus kabaik 
munggn knlnan knmarap waitan, sang 

14. sang waknta patik mnang ramanta mnang sang anak 
wanna kabaik tpi siring mnnggn kidnl knmarap lor 
Inmakas sang makndnr mamangmang mannmpah, 
manapatai,^^ manatek^^ gnln ni hayam lina 

16. ndasakan ing snsn knlumpang, mamatingakan kantln 
i sang kyang watu sima, manggnangi sang kyang 
brakma ring snsn, kadyangganikang kayam pjak tan 
walny maknrip, kadi Iwir nikang kantln remoek sata- 
sirnna^^ kadi parnna. 

16. sang kyang brakma tnmnnn bra ikang kayn saka 
gegongan kilang geseng tan pakamban kawn kerir, 
mangkana ikanang nang nganyaya asing umnlanlak 
iki wanwa i panggnmnlan sinima rakai wantil sinu 

17. snk ning kndnr mnang wadna rakryan mapatih 
mangkana sawata^®- sang makndnr annng karengo de 
sang waknta patik mnang sang rama anak wanna 

21 . Bosch misread it as Ka*". Ta® occurs in many inscriptions at 

this place. 

22. Read : “ghya, 

23. Generally we find. : ®rep. 

25. Read : ”pathai. 


24. Read : kulu°. 
26. Read : ‘'ne’’. 
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kabaili sang tpi siring kabaili maiuiiiiw'ali ya 

i sang byaiig watu liina 

IS. siuiiamwaliakan bhaktinya iiiiuiiig i fan 

langgliainliiya mtiiigkananva unniwali siiu kabaili i ran 
liira niana^lah Iwir na tina^lalx kakap katlawa,'^'*-^ 

rum, a ■ 

1!). ban layer lajiir barung* balaluila^ kaiitign, sinainruig- 
kaiiang pinakagaugan liadangan prai.ui :] wijns I ilina- 
ilyabiii klakla saiiietiaka amwilianiwily^^ kasyaii, iavSIuiij 
piiiingkfi, giiiangaiiaii 

2(L liiina runuvaniiiiwali, kiilubaip *1inliita:i iiiang- 

kanaiig ma^lya ininiing Iiniin twak si«ld!ui| iiaiia jilli- 
rasa, dilk iiinyitngj suniungkaiKUig iiiigiHiakau"diajia 
liiapadahi iiuirlggang si eaux rama ni kriya? laulti'l^kuk si 
I.TL la L warn rama ni xvinaih wtjihan sahUti imis 
nifi 1 iiig sowarig snwung [j nialaparijiit 4 si mn rama ni 
kiiiib ^-i inangul si silguru si iiiambm winaib nia^ rii"i 
1 iiig sowang sowang, muiu ^vulS 

2. si nulri wiiiuik inus ku 1 si paniean iiialiafiol wiimili 
pirak im% 4 maliawaii madwal wras kabadang kiirna- 
liwat irlkaiig kala wiuing i lynggahuigan inara ing pkaii 
i siiujiiigaii prana 4 si a 

iityaii si rampal si sural sjanuil niliing tutu i tirn 
rant! wuaiig i sarupsu pnlna S si bitblfii si kyaing si 
giiila wiuaili pirak ku ing sciwang sowaiig iiuimuiiguii 
imingiiniiig sang patili wabiua niiiang 

4. raiiiafita rainanta iiuiang rigaiiuk wanua kiifuiih 
lakilaki wmluan niatnliii rami mihi mitliaiiiyaii tan 
liana kaiitiiii kiipiia inamanguii maiigiiiuiu iiraitgigal 
kapaa iimtiiakan iniik ni aniwSk iiira null a 

5, II byaktanyan saiupnii Niulclliaparibiilillia rnapiitSb 
ikang wanna i panggiimulan m-atak piihimuitu sinusiik 
sang waluita fiyaiig knilnr Biuarig sang liiluiii nmiumii 
ujar kabaili Bima rakryan i wantil pii pfiluka, 

29. Rfiakci : 

3^. Bosch’s iciitlirig of i is «le to a pr'iifiiig nu*ttafct\ 

31 llie duplication of I appeals to be due to ila coiilaiiaifmtion willi 

tlie following vowcL 
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6. mnang anakwi nira dyali prasMa muang anak nira 
pu palaku pu gowinda pu wangi tamuy punya nira i 
bliatara muang bkatari i kinawalian pakatgukan tka 
ing laha®^ ning laha/^ ya suanyana wuang nganyaya a 

7. sing umulali iki sima wanua i panggumulan watak 
puluwatu nguniwaih yan susuttaya®®kadi lawas sang 
kyang candraditya kana ring ngakasa sumuluk king 
aiiclabkuwana^'^mangkana lawasnyan sanggukang 

8. pancamakapataka;, anurat prasasti watuwarani dkar- 
inmasinta kalang manuk \\ 0 || swasti sakawarsatlta^®826 
masa bkadrawacla^^caturtka^^krsnapaksa wuruku(ng) 
kaliwu 

9. an soma war a tatkala rakryan i wantil lakibi pu 
palaka sang nganakwi dyak prasada muang anak nira 
katlu pu palaku, pu gowinda, dyak wangi tamuy, 
tumbus®^ 

10. Imak ramanta i panggumulan ikanang kasanda 
kabuan mangaran i siddkaydga, muang sawak ing pa- 
nilman tinumwas pirak ka 3 i dapunta prabku 

11. muang dapunta kaca, tumarima ikanang pirak, sang 
tuba kalang i panggumulan si tudai rama ni be, sang 
gusti si blondo, winkas si wudel rama ni 

12. daimok rama marata pu dkarmma, pu ramani, si 
unju, si tidu, sang kulu wras si ratni jatata^^si suni, 
tatra saksi^°sang markyang sang daksina dapunta 
murtti, pasingir si go rama ni kucu, dapunta tiwi, 
likkita sang karamwa 

TRANSLATION 

I. 1. HaillTke Sakayear expired, 824, tke month o£ 

Pausa^tentk day of tke dark half of tke month 


32. 

Read : dIa^ 



33. 

One t is superfluous. 

34. 

Read : “wana. 

35. 

Read sa° 



36 

TKe correct Skt. form is : bhadrapada. 



37. 

In Skt. one sEould expect : °tkl. 



38. 

Read : “bas. 39. Jataka? 

40. 

Read : ‘’Ksf, 

40a. 

A Mai. -Polynesian day of the six-day week. 
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lloacla^j (tiie plaaet| ia ilie roiitlierii reginn^ 
fwhile) tlie lunar mansion Jvesihi {binotl umler) the 
flidty Mitra, (ihiriag) tlie eoojmictioii cd Hiikarjuiiiri. 
At lliat time^ tlie 

2. of iraiitil (vi^iA Pu Palaka, resilient uf Wisaiaii Siigili 
iiiidur Wiilakan, with his wdfe ti'ipik Pra>rMlri ami his 
three sons i viz.) Pakiku^ Pu Oinviinhi^ /hi Wiiiigi 
tuiiiiiy iiuirki‘tl out a free«liold in the village of 
PaiiggiiiBulan under lhaluwatii,..*, Jds eloister ijuu'tvji 
woioij the M<irri//4ields under the iinitei! ludv o,t I ho 
iid//a/,:rt.s (nieusuriag) kim.pali^ ** kafil' I plots i J*| 

of! the forest fvalued iiv f) silver 1 i/ohoi are dosliiitnl 
to be markeil out for their religious merit a.i a tree- 
hoi cl for the 

4. god and the goddess of Kinawuhaiu (This) may not 

he ircul i}j)ori by all sorts rd ‘eolleeturs yf royal 
likfuan^ niUiWfln, /nani patakukan^ jiodfi- 

■mupufA manplLUfi, air htiji, titpahaji^ 

5. iuJm tlagirng^ wuumi i daiumi^‘^ kaiaappumH^ pinilngP 

kii^ Miinpidunep ItMlnfi hnji and so forth* 

All (thesi*) may liavt* no oeeasioii to tread ii|iciii this 
(free-liolcl). The god anciThe goddess have the sole 
words of authority 

6* over all of its good and bad ineidents (which may 
happen in the freediold). Those who m^ere rei|uestiMl 
to go before at the ffniiidiitioii of the free-Iiold wef& 
sang pamtigai Fikatan (who is) the dapunfu Kortikih 
rcBident of the royal cloister {haji kahikuaat at IhiiiiS- 
haiigaii^ and sang -pamagat 

7, Maiuingkiili (who is) sang Brahiirrikikli, They pre- 
sented gifts in ample measure according to the imstom 
of marking oui free^^holcls -in early times, the 
mkrgan< mapatih of Iliao (viz.} pm JJakfa tiiiiiiihajra- 
pratipak§ak^aya, the mka of Ealu {viz,) pa 


4L A fV1ah«Polynieiia« day of the five-day week* 
42, Appaxenily a cImi of |N8®ple. 
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8. Bwalii Sanggraniad(h)uraiidliara, the ralta of Sirikan 
(vh.) Pu Wariga samarabikranta, the raka of Wka 
{viz,) Pu Eutak, the raka of Pagarwsi {mz.) Pu Wira- 
bikrama, sang gamagat Tiruan (viz,) Pu Asanga siwa 
astia, the one who marked out the village as a free- 
hold (viz.) 

9. sang pamagat Puluwatu (who is) Pu Eunir winita, 
resident of Cukulan under Tilimpikrall of them recei- 
ved in ample measure 1 set of ganjar pdtra sisi cloth 
(and) 1 pasada ivoli ring 

10. weighing gold 1 suwarna, each in particular. The 
wife of sang (pamagat) Puluwatu (viz,) pu Babi, 
resident of Babahan under Puluwatu received 1 piece 
of skirt (aiid) 1 pasada woh-Ting weighing gold 8 mdsa. 
The raka 

11. of Halaran (viz,) Pu Basil, the raka of Palarhyang 
(viz,) pit Puhjang, the elman^^ (dalinan?) (viz,) Pu 
Galatha, the wlalian (viz,) Pu Dhepu, the manghuri 
(viz,) Pu Cakra, the pangkur (viz,) Pu Eahjan, the 
tawdn (viz,) Pu Wara, the tirip (viz,) Pu Ersna, the 
loadihati (viz,) Pu Dapit, the makudur 

12. (viz,) Pu Sambrada:all of them received in ample 
measure coloured cloth 1 set (and) 1 pasada woh-Pmg 
weighing gold 8 mdsa^ each in particular. |1 The 
pamihang^^ of sang hyang kudur (received) cloth 1 set 
(and) gold 4 mdsa, 

13. The two tuhdn-B of the wadihati: sang miramirah 
(viz.) Si Eayung (sind) mangrangkpi halaran (viz,) Si 
Rahula^ resident (s) of Pangramuan under Wadihati ; 
the two tuhdn-8 of the makudur : sang asamanjang (viz,) 
Si Dliarmma and sang tangkil 

14. sugih (viz,) Si Maniksa, resident(s) of Mantyasih 

under Makudur : all (of them) received in ample measure 
cloth 1 set (and) gold 4 mdsa, each in particular. || The 
lumaku manusuk of Wadihati : ivurukuy^^ (viz,) 

Si Managasu, 

43. His functions are not known. 
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15. resident of Pandaniiian (niider) IVacliJiati^ timl ilie 
litnmku mauiiStik of Makiidnr: sang Immalaggun:^^ U"/c.) 

Lalita^ resident of Palikit niicler Makudiir :all (of 
tlieni) received in ample measure elotli 2 sc? is (aiul.i 
gold 3 lOiisfij in all, 

10, (along wiiii) tkeir respectiTe pariga'iig7:ai{») 
j| Even so, all tEe (officers called) tuhtin mamtmi 
the pa/MjVir-3 of Hino: sang hindu'muhi (r/c.) Si 
Tniiggangj resident of timiiingun under Tangkil, (aiiil) 
the citraiekha:^^ i wiilu 'itanini 

I'L !♦ (nfc.l St ManSsSr, resident of Taiiialnigguug uiiiU^r 
Sirikan; tlie pnrttjar of Ilalu : ivisagfi (rikn) Si 
Wiryjaj resident of Pakalangkjangan under Pugur 
wsi; tke parujfir*s of Sirikan hnjung gnhilS^ 

(rir.) Si Agra, 

2, resident of Singlia under Ilino, fund) eifrnlrkhu: 
dhatiinmisiiiia {ci::,} Si ParluTuta, resident rd Liiuiisa 
under Puluwatu; the /i<i.rn/ur«s ul Wku : iriridi'// {viz\) 
Si Daiiiuiwej (reiident) of Skar tan under Luyuwataiig, 
{mil) eitmlekhaihulang 

rminnk (rir.) Si Gowincla, of the village of B’aiiiia 
tugliaii under Wurutuiiggal ; the imrnjiif of Tinian : 

(rir.) Si KasurUj resident of 'Wimgkiidiv*^ 
under Kiiipaii .*all (of them) received in aniple measure 
idoth 1 set (and) gold 

4, 4 mma, each in particular. |1 The ptuujfir of Halaruii 
(¥ 12 .) Sang Wijaata, resident of Taluiii|mk in Sinning- 

44. I have provisionally accepted It as a title. 

45. The term also occurs elsewhere, c/* OJO XXII : 13-14 ^ XlJil : 
V* 4, etc. Its ordinary meaning does not appear to he acceptable here. 

46. They arc the «TOe m iuMn mamuai wuwus. They are oficeya 
ftRil, under the name of pcrruiar, form an Imporlarit group among the 
recipicnlg. They appear, however, to belong to a lower ciilegory of 
officers siiborcfenalc to the high dignitaries, e/. OF.» 1925. p. 48. 

47. DesigEcr. 

48. However see Roufaer in BKI, 17 (192!) p, 364 and Sarkor, 

Bmctt Unimrsilg I, p, 119, /.E, L 

49. Dr. Stuitcrhelm {TBG., 67, pp, I82-IS3) brings this place-name ialo 
conoexloa with Wwngkular nINSgi 27, 3; 14, 
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kar under KanduL.; tlie tuha of tlie united body of tke 
nayaka-B, of Pulnwatu (viz.) >S^iSamad]ii, of tbe village 
of Pangarulian ; tbe copper-smitb 

5. and tuhd of Lampuran (viz.) Si Dhaniti, resident of 
Wukulan under Tilimpik ; 'parujar of Mangburi : 
sang Tamibfa^^ /Si Samod.aya, resident of Singba* 
pura"^^ under Halu mangbi ; tbe partijar of Pangkur : 

C. d^Mlan (viz,) Si Dbyana, resident of Eilam under 
Alubur ; tbe parujar of Tawan : sa7ig daluJd (viz.) Si 
Ersna^ resident of Srai under Lampungan; tlie parujar 
of Tirip : sang pangadaga^d (viz.) Si Singba, 

7. resident of Parangniangjabijjabitiall (of tbem) re- 

ceived in ample measure clotb 1 set (and) gold 2 TTimaij 
each in particular.il Tbe pitufngtung-^ of the of 

Manak :tbe (i;i^.) /Si Barubub and Si Warn, all 

' residents: 

8. of Ralua under Wurutunggal; (the pitu7igtung of 
the parujar of) Wuatan yai (viz,) Si Kb&l, resident of 
Wuatan yai under Watu bumalang; (these) received 
in ample measure cloth 1 set and (gold ?)1 mdsa^ each 
in particular. 11 The three patih-s of Puluwatu : the 

9. mamas, (viz,) Si Tirisan, father of Yoga, and the 
tajyangm (viz,) Si Kandi, father of Lucira, their 
tunggudurung (viz.) /Si Sarana, father of Wa'wul;all 
(of them) received in ample measure cloth 1 set (and) 
gold 2 mdsa, each in particular. || 

10. The parujar of the patih of Kahcil (w'ho is) the father 
of Wandi received 1 piece of cloth (and) gold 1 mdsa,\\ 
The three wahuta-B of Puluwatu :the airhajo^^ (viz,) Si 
Dras, father of WsningmihiB tunggudurung (viz,) Si 
Baisakha, father of Tumwa; the wahuta oi the winkas 

11. of Wkas (or, the foremost winkas) (vizi) Si Katis ; (all 
these) received in ample measure cloth 1 set (and) 

50. The significance of the term is not quite clear. 

51. Dr. Stutterheim (op, cit) brings this place-name into connexion 
with Sdmapura of Nag : 77 : 3 : 1-4, 
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gold ‘d eaeh in partitiiilar. jj The leahufn of 

Laiiiimniii (ri.^4 Si Bliadra and his five 

person .i. all received in ample measure one piece 
llh of cloiii (and) gold 1 m^lm, each in parfienlardl The 
rdma ot the village that was marked onf 

at Panggiimulaos G persons (:) the ^iHtinfjuwu 

|rp.} Si Piiigiilj father of Uda ; the {ri:,} Si'"^ 

Aiagi father of Baiiggu ; the {riz,) SI Wiidal, 

Tl. futher of Bemoli ! the hanun (iS:,) Si (iiiiia, 

futher of Payiuig ; the rdno/ yat^fnlia Si Wlaiig, 

fatlier ctf Ih) ; ilie sculptor of the si am (i, c*., the 

foiiiidaiioii-sfomd ir/:d Si ^rfi. tatlier oi Bvikang, hail- 
ing from IJilivaug r'"’ lail of llieiii) reoidved in aiiijde 
measure cdotli 1 set (and) 

14* gold t! no/oi, each ia parnhoilurdj 3kfM‘€OVi*r, the 
wd,vt 7 per-oa^p, (mol) the (at thto 

(tizS Si Tude, fatla-r y| JUuiiAikha ; llie 
liidii irrus (ri:\) fitipuniH Biiigirng; the infia irfrik 
(«*:.) Si Britj Si Kpiih father of ifali-Sar; llie tmii 
(liaiiudy Si Plat, 

15. father of Dhariiima uiid yh' rhja, father of tiamwoli ; 
Si J)yhO| father of Bamya; Si Hungg^h failior of 
Tiigan; Si Kalatlkara, futher of rddyaiju ; Si 3l!aiigoli» 
father of Tanim ; all (of them) received in aiii|de 
iMuiBure 

1th elotli 1 set {and) gold 1 nulni^ each in pariitiilai’dl 
'Little children, IS persons : Si Blorido, Si Kuraii, Si 
Uyana, Si Plat, Si Muiga, Si Kundu, Si (Po, Si 
AlSrigs*'^ Si Baliu, Si Cilar> 

52. Their luncUorss are itot known. 

53. In tlic following enumeration of si?i names, one corner fn'jin 
pihyang. He caimoU therefore, bs a rBma ma^emm of Panggiimulan, 
So, one name appears la be tniisedi by the copyUt. 

54. The writer has cmpbyedi the Skt sartcihi-ruie here, 

55. As Dlliyang or llhefig was the sacred place par exceilmce^ 
there la no wonder that the sculptor belonged to that place. 

56. Their functions are mt known. 

57. The •writer has employed ihs Ski, Smihi-mlt here. 
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17. Limbn^ Tunggu, Tidii, Gwari, Si Kawel, 

;Si ..Baliibu, Si Biigal, DrawSng; all (of them) 

received in ample measure one piece of cloth, (and) 
gold 1 kupang, each in particular. || The older matrons : 

' Turuk, mothe^^ Ngga ; 

18. aJ?’ Tadah, mother®® of Bai ; ASiEumpung, mother of 
Daimoh; (all) received in ample measure one piece of 
skirt (and) hampit ly each in particular. || Moreover, 
mothers of young children, 15 persons :aST Gawi, mother 
of Krsna; Si Magya, mother of Sryan ; Si Kuduk, 
mother of . 

III. 1. Eampuan ; wrut, mother of Tugan ; Si 
Kinang, mother of Barubuh; Si Daki, mother of 
Mahear ; Si Turukan, mother of Tarum ; Si Haryya, 
mother of Eamya ; Si Balyah, mother of Gamwo ; Si 
Punjang, mother of Gamwais, Si Lamyat, mother of 
Bani ; Si Dayang, mother of Dayana; 

2. Si Dita, mother of Biredis; Kutil, mother of Go; 
Si Tugan, mother of Wdai ; in all, 15 persons received 
in ample measure one piece of skirt, each in particular.|| 
The wives of the youngsters : Si Mahyang, Si Tages, Si 
Eikha, Si Sojara, Si Widoh, 

3. aST Eampwas, Sz Kadya, Gamma ; in all, 8 persons 
received in ample measure silver 4 mdsa, each in 
particular. 11 Even so, those of the neighbouring 
villages who went to be witnesses : the patih of Hino ; 
the 2 ^cttih of Kulumpang (namely P) Si Punjang, 

4. father of Sri ; the two patih-B of Tiru ranu; the 

2 )afdh-B of Pandawutan (viz,) Si Pryangka, father of 
Kurutiig and Si Parama, father of Wulakan; all (of 
them) received in ample measure cloth 1 set (and) gold 
2 mdsa^ each in particular, jj The of the neigh- 

bouring places who went to be 

5* witnesses : (the rdma) of Sum under Ho (Hino ?) 
(and) his kalawg (viz,) Si Pagar, grandfather of 

58. I suppose ml to be the abbreviated form of ratijia, 

59. rangma=sra(ng)ma, |.e,, rama. 
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Malifi; lii-i {rh.) Si Taint fallitn id 

(ilitj rtlnw) of Tgiiliaii malar Liiipjianp: tin* 

Si Kmjgln, fatLer oi i ampir Si 

tuiliprnf -Taluk; (the rSmn) at Ptina! nii«ler Parau-* 
iiuigan : 

Ck ilia piiPhh^ / Si Taji. father of Swairut lih 

pfirtijur S‘i:d si fuiiSt : (liie of ru>iaiiiivir : ilie 

/’-//a/i// (f/:4 Si GunarTru, iat1a*r nf Taluk; iiis /,)or?/pif 
iric.) Si iTig‘»la, lalher o| Kk’^ik ; (ihr on/oi) oi kiTia- 
wuliurt iiiicler liTiia; the Si Baioieiig', griiiiil- 

latlicr oi Aji ; j^ar^ijar {r c*) 

T* Si TiiTn; (ilie niwhi) td Watignu ainwik niuler Paiii^ia 
niLan : the uf the rSinri .ri:4 Si Pyul, 

fathiU' of SuTtila ; ijS pdrujar (‘vi^n >T 4 ulniur : (the 
rfiiiit!} uf Muuiig'U wuaiaii uhT»/r La\Hla taiinur: ilie 
mma (ei:J Si WhuliiUj, laihrr oi Jaipfii : 

S* all tlif* aeiighl'atir.s i.Uio u'eui to Le 

U ipvT^md all \ the ut laein II jfiU'MUiS; all 

ffif tlieiu) reeeivrcl ia ample 1 .set (anil) 

gril<l 2 mtl<a^ eaeli iu pariiciilarTi! Tluur parujar-B^ iii all 
li permits, reeeivecl in ample measure one pifee oi cTuth 
ft faiiii;s irohl 1 rmlpp eat*}i iu partimilarTl AecesfUirieB 
fur iiuirliiTig oui the freeGmlT : 
llruliiiia, cTotli 1 »et uiuTi golT I ffoi) nniig 

hipinff kulumpanf/^ iduth A helA liiutl) guIT 4 woi.oi, iixe 
1, plane k mattock k curved cliopper 1, grusH-t infer 1, 
It), rruwliar 4j eleav^er k itiy hue !, Lfiram* 

li/itt/ii -knife 1, rmil-clipper 1, flow ly infins I, hn 
lump 1, cooking l30wl$ It sat:k I, uuimblcrcil rice 1 
irnduif Wii ikut i, goal 1^ iTnilfalo-i kemi» 11, 

IL kmml 1, cooked rice 4 idfeiiug !, eliitli 

mdtli precious stones of difieicml eulyiirs^'^ 1, oilndiigb 5, 

§ 0 , 111 is appear® to be ihe same as tuha %«krsg. 

61. I think liot to be * rob- reading ioit hop. 

62. Van Naerssen (op, ciC, p. 143 and I. n. 7) offer# ihe 
aiternatlve iraftsklion of : a tbiroiie «e| with precious stone* | ?j. See 
alfo Kern, VC., Vll, p. 46, 
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unbolstered rice oa one dislij 4 hens, 4 eggs and the 
five necessaries for offering {viz,} flower, paint, lamp, 
frankincense (and) scent. 11 After all have 

12. eaten, they removed themselves, made toilette with 
paint and flower, and sat on the ground in a circle, 
with the face turning to sang hyang kvdur and the 
sacred sima watu hulumpang (which was placed) under 
the tent in the middle of the (selected) ground. The 
manner of sitting (of the persons present is as follows) : 

13. Sang famagat Pikatan, the of Wantila,®® the 
samagat Manungkuli took position in the north and 
faced the south ; sang wc^Jm.ta hyamg (s) of the kudur 
and all the tuhan mainuat wuwus-es took position in the 
west and faced the east ; 

14. wahuta-s^ patih-s and ramanta^s and all the residents 
of neighbouring villages®^ took position in the south 
and faced the north.®® (Kow) sang makudurhegsm to 
swear, curse and take oath : he separated the neck of 
the hen which was crushed 

15. on the susu hulumpang , threw; off the egg on the 
sacred watu sima placed sang hyang Brahma®® 
by the msu {hulumpgng)^{^di.’^mg) : ‘"Just as the dead 
hen cannot return to life, Just as the shell of the 
egg is broken into hundred parts. Just as 

16. sang hyang Brahma always burns fuels on all sides 
and then steadily destroys and burns them down with- 
out leaving (?) ashes to be swept away (by the wind), 
similarly (may be destroyed) the unrighteous person 
who disturbs the village of Panggumulan that has 

63. Dr. BoscK draws our attentioa to tKe fact tKat the founder of the 
free-hold occupies the central position in the north. See OV, 1925, p. 47. 

64. Bosch has remarked that the same order has been maintained in 
'the;/ distrlhtitioii .of, gifts. ^ 

65. On the arrangement of seats, see Bosch, op. ciT, pp, 47-48. A 
somewhat original arrangement of seats is described in an inscription of 
Balitung published hy Dr. Van Naerssen in Amw. KoL Inst,, 1934, Biji. A. 
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beeii luarkeil out into a free4iold hy tlii‘ raka of 
’Wantil anil iiiarked out 

IT. by the kudur ami tlio subordiiiate slat' rd' tlie 
mkryau mapafiky* Hiiok wvtu the otimaH oi ma.g 
makiidur, Thc'se wore ii-’teiHnl lu by tbe ilom 
piif\h-s ami the raiua^s^ ail iho resitloms of ilie rilluye 
as u^o all tlie iieiglibours, lliey paid iwptwti?. lo the 
suoreil imtu ,^lmm 

18. ihditmpmifj and .saluted {it) with clevoticui. Fiirtlior, 
witlioiit disturbing mvii (tliiiigsb all of tlioiii roUiriietl 
to their ilynlar-* buives to eat; aJI of them were 
tinl willi eKoidleut ritaa tuHipak^^ n^dhinin^ lirieil taeuf. of 
/va/;o.p-fisli (uud) dried meat 02 bjducasAdlh liiia|is of 

t:lie22:i..s 

Kb iasi also) lafjar4*ijp'id‘\ eray-fisli, halahaiid^ (uml) 
Even so, %\ro Ijuiialoes iutoi) one gyat were 
eofikecl. {Tl.ic?»io were fully prepared with spit-eH ami 
were sufiicieBtly taken in tuui relished, (aiidl 

were (iilso) eookeiL 

20. fliere were (ulso) eoaked meal i ?b vegeiiibleH and 
kneaded Even so, ^vine was drunk: there were 

palm-wdiie ami riirii ; there were the jaiee of jafd^ 
anil the sap of cocoa. Xow there was daimiiig. The 
iimimduhi^ the marbl^iup {ri:.) Si Ciiui (who is) the 
father of Kriyu, the mahtll'uid^ 

UK 1). L (luK.) Ward (wdio is) the father of Goga; 
(they) receiTed one piece of cltOh (ami) gold 1 
each ill particular, II The tQUV mula p#idJiii*K^K 81 - Ma 
(who is) the father of Kutil, SI Maiigol, Si Eagara (uml) 


67. A kind of aqwalic animal) 

6S. ElvideiUly a kind ol loodi-«tuff. 

i0. Evid-ntly ihey are aK'o some kmd of fciiicl. 

70, I <lo not know whal this wteance 1% 

7L A kind of tree. 

72. A class of musicians. 

73. Their functions mt nnkn^swn. 
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Si Mandon, receiTed gold I mam, eacli in particular. 
The mfila (vizi) 

2. Si Mari received gold I Jtupan^. Si Paracan (wLo is) 
a buffoon received silver 4 mdsa. (While) going to 
sell rice, the people of Tunggalangan were seen to pass 
by at that time, going towards the market of Sindingan, 
4 persons : Si ^ 

3. Antyan, Si Eampal, Si Surat^ Si'^^ Arani ; the tulung 

tutu'^^ of Tirn ranii ; the people of Sarupsn, 3 per- 
sons: Biddhi, Si Kyaing, Goda. (All of them) 

received silver 1 Impang, each in particular. The 
Hon. patih-s, wahuta-^ and 

4 . Tdmanta-e, matrons and all the residents of the 
village— 'uaen and women, old and young — ate, drank 
(and then) returned to (their) living places: nobody 
remained behind at that time to eat, drink (and) dance. 
All expressed the satisfaction of their mind. Now is 

5. expressed (this) that henceforward is absolutely 
settled and confirmed the village of Panggumulan 
under Puluwatu, (as this) is marked out into a free- 
hold by sang, waTiuta hyang (s) (of the) kudur and all 
the tuhan mamuat ujaM. The free-hold of the 
rakryan of Wan til (viz,) Pu Palaka 

0. and his wife {viz,) dyah Prasada and his sons {viz,) Pu, 
Palaku, Pu Gowinda (and) Pu Wangi tamuy, is a gift of 
love for the god and the goddess of Kinawuhan (and) is 
to be confirmed for the remotest future. If there is any 
unrighteous person 

7. who disturbs the free-hold of Panggumulan under 
Puluwatu, and also he who destroys the susu {kulum- 
pa7ig) so long as the moon and the sun remain in the 
sky and illuminate the earth-ball, for this period such 
person may suffer (the penalties of) 

74. His fiinction is not known to me. , 

75. The writer has employed the Skt. Sandhi^mlc here. 

76. A class of people or ofiicers. 
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iS, tlie five great sins* Tlie irHtu immni^ dhfirm mfi.flnfii 
and hilfing 'mamih wrote t!u .'5 edict (pr^ihist i}n jlfilj 
Hail I The ^^aka year exiiired^ flic looiitli of 

BLadra, fourth day of tlie dark half of iLe iiioaili^ 
w a r H k u j * " l:a 1 / rr o /i / ^ 

fl, Monday* At that tiiEi% tlie mlypun of Waiilil^, 
hiHliaiid and wife (rfr.) Pn Bfiluka and wife ilpnh 
Prwdlda aial tlieir three mu^ fri:.) Pa .Pulakiii Pa 
{Pnviufla (uiiJ) tlaah Waugi taituiy, purcdiufjcil 
111. the laiicb nf the of Panggiuaiiluis : these 

Were mortgaged (iu other.^lytj tiu? guiilmi luiTiieil Sidilluw 
\riga‘^ and ihi^ at Puialiiiaii were piir- 

iduised ftjr silver d hPi innii the (hipaai*! Prultlm 
IL uiiii the fiapuntfi This »ilv» r was rendved 

by the iuJiU knianp of Ihtngguniulan Si Tiidai 

(who is, I the father of Be, iIim (ri‘:n) Si Bluiolo, 

the irinhh-' (in:.) SI M’h,idtd (who the i’utlier of 
12, paiiiiohy the m-ma ?nfrrfiid (s) {rh\) Bliarinirui, Pu 
liui’uanl, Si Chjuj Si Tidu, ihe hidu wms (eizd Si 
Hatiili the jfiiaf.iP^ {riT.) Si SiinL Thi^ witnessed thereof 
are the math^pin^/ of BuksiniP* (ricj tj^ipunia MCiritih 
the pa^liigiP^ (nSJ Si Go f,who is) the tut her of KiiciB 
the ilapunia XiwL (This is| written liy sanp Kanoiiwa, 


77, A i\ ill. Polynesian day of the slss-day week. 

7B, A MaL-Polynewan day of the fsve-day week. 

79, The temple of Siddhayoga W'heta a god is woiitliipped Is yefeiredl 
to In OjO LI dating imm ^aka. . - 

iKI, Dr. Bc»ch« however* thinks ilmt Fit FSlaka, his wife and three 
»on« redeemed the mortgaged lands of the rym«-s of Panggymulan, where- 
by were given m mortgage the land named Siddhayoga and the 
field at PanilriMn which latter one was purchased lor stiver 3 k^lh etc. 

81. This appears to be a mistake lor 

82. Lit The soulliersi region. Dak^ipa may, however, he the name 
of a place. 

83. This may mean, ‘neighbourh 
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A New Drama of Asvaghosa 

B|/ ViDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 

Liiders and other scholars have shown from the frag- 
ments of palm-ieaf manuscripts discovered at Turfan, that 
Asvaghosa is the author of a drama entitled ^anputrapra- 
kamt:La or Sdradoattputraprakarana which is in nine Acts. 
The same manuscripts give us the information also of two 
other dramas, one an allegorical one like Krsnamisra^s Pra- 
bodhacandrodaya and the other possibly a prakaraiia like 
Mrcchakapk^f in which figures a courtesan, Magadhavati. 
There is no positive evidence of their being written by 
Asvaghosa, but as their fragments are found in the manu- 
script in which those of the ^driputraprakciraijLa are con- 
tained it is probable that they are also of the same author. 

Now it is clearly found in the V adanyaya of Dharma- 
kirtti (ed. Rahula Sankrtyayana, p. 63), that Asvaghosa 
wrote a drama Rdstrapdla or Rdsirapdlandtahci- Dharma** 
kirtti. writes : 

nasty atmeti vayarn Bauddha brumah/ 
ke Bauddhah/ 

ye Buddhasya bhagavatah ^asanam abhyupagatah/ 
ko Buddho bhagavan/ 

yasya sasane bhadanta AsvaghosaK pravrajitah/ 
kah punar bhadanta Asvaghosah/ 
yasya Rdstrapdlam nama natakam/ 

About the drama itself the text says : 

kidrsam Rdstrapdlam nama natakamiti/ 
prasangam krtva nandyante tatah pravisati Sutradharah/ 
There is nothing more of the drama- The last portion 
of the passage quoted immediately above indicates some 
peculiarity about the beginning of this drama* 
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Further informalion about ibis drama comes from a 
commentary? Nyayamanjangmnthibhanga by one Cakra- 
dhara^ son of Bhatfalankara, on ibe Nymjamaniari of Jay- 
aritabhatta (900 A, D*). b: is written there that Asvagho?a 
is the author of the Ralyapalanaiaka'^ . It is to be noted 
that we have here Ra]iiapa!a^ and not Ru^|ri 2 |&afa “ as in 
Vadanyaya* But this difference. is immateriab and we have 
reasons to believe that the latter is the right reading. One 


grantmbha^ga m order loget some more light on the point. 

We may think that the plot, ol the. drama is taken from 
the Rallhapdlasuiia in the Maifhimanikdya (82 T. It is 
quite fit to be dramatised. For easy reference the summary 
of the story as given by Winiernitz in his History of Indian 
Liieraiare (Eng. edition)., V^ol .IL pp. 48*'49, is given below 
with slight modification here and 'ihere. 

The young prince Ratthapala desires lo become a monk. 
His parents absolutely refuse to consent, but, by refusing 


Years later, he returns as a monk Id his native town, and 


renounce 


»s mm as the son of the house and announces 
master. The latter comes out and invites his 
the house. The latter politely declines, saying 
have already dined to-day d* However, he 
citation for the nt%t day. His father prepares 


1. See the Catalogue of MSS. In |esalmere Bfiandari. Caefewad*# 
.nlai Series, No. XXL p. 31. 

2. See RS^Irapaim Amdanrn In ihe A (90|, and RaUkop&h 
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in the dining-room, and instructs the former wives of Rattha- 
paia to adorn themselves. .The next;' day he is received 
splendidly, and his .father , offers ■ him all the jewels and 
treasures. But Ratthapala says : 'Tf you want to follow my 
advice> father, then load all the gold and ornaments on a 
cart and throw it into the Ganges where it is deepest. And 
why ? Because nothing but pain and misery^ wretchedness 
and sufferings will arise out of it.*^ Neither , will he have 
anything to do with the women, who throw themselves 
coaxingly at his feet. After he has finished his meal, he 
goes his way. Then he meets the King of the Kuru-iand, 
who says that he can understand that a person who has 
become old or ill or poor or has lost his relatives becomes 
a monk, but he cannot understand why one who is young, 
happy and healthy should renounce the world, Ratthapala 
answers him in a speech on the vanity of existence and 
insatiableness of desire, and convinces the Kuru-King in a 
Socratic dialogue, of the truth of the doctrine of Buddha. 
Whether this is the subject-matter of the drama cannot be 
ascertained until the drama is discovered. 

CalcuUa. ' . . 



A note O'li' the India, n prototypes 
of the Papar r-eiief 

JlTEKUILl B.iXEaiEA 

Attention was drawn by m.e to the proper Identification 
of an image which was discovered in Papar^ Kecliri (East 
Java), in the last issue of the Journai of the Greater India 
Society {voh IVh no. 2^ p* l'37ll*h ^ 1 attempted lo prove that 
the relief in ciuestion combined a. few of the iconographic 
features of ihe three different varieties of the Images of Gaiirl 
{Gamyadayah) viz* Srf, Parvati and Totala as describee! 
in the Rupamanditna^ an iconographic text probabl}^ 
compiled by a Hlewar Sculptor in the !5th cenlury A. D. I 
referred to certain Sooth Indian 'and East Indian irnagesi 
both stone and bronze, of dates ranging from the 8th lo the 
12th centuries A. D. in order lo prove that the compara- 
tively late iconographic texts like the one utilised by me 
were based on actual images of much earlier dale. In the 
present note 1 wish to draw the atlerilion of scholars lo one 
of the side figures {Purhadev-atas^ In the fairly old temple of 
Mahideva at Buchkala in Jodhpur Slate* for cleinonsirating 
that more or less similar figures were also made in 
Rajputana. The early ^iva temple there* facing east, 
consists of a sanctum and a porch. D. R. Bhanclarkar 
describes thus the pmimdevatm of the temple ^ in its 
principal niches on the north and the south faces are 
Harihara and Garrapali respectively; in the back niche is 
a slandiiig image of a goddess with four hands. Below on 
each side of her is a cup {?) with flames issuing out of it* 
and above on her right is a linga and on her left Ganapali* 
Unfortuiiately the writer of the above report does not 
furnish us with more details about ihe allribules held in the 
four hands of the female deity, nor does he inenlion the 
object on which the goddess is made to stand. But the few 
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details about are-Boticed by ' him disclose her 

identity. A firepot on her either side and the phallic 
emblem, of: Siva^ top right and Ganapati on the' top 

left of the prabhdvali prove that she belongs to the Parvati- 
variety of the Gauri images. The difference between, the 
Elura Parvati (noticed in my previous article) and "this 
image lies in that the former holds the Sivalinga and 
Ganapati in her two upper hands while the latter does not 
do so. In this respect the Buchkala image has some affinity 
with the many stone images of Parvati-Gauri of Eastern 
India also mentioned by me in my previous article. It isy 
however, interesting to observe in this connection that 
these types of Devi images which must have served as the 
prototypes of the Papar image were known not only in 
eastern and southern India, but also in northern India. The 
temple in which the image appears as a parsvadevata was 
most probably erected during the time of the imperial 
Pratiha.ras«;. 


1. D. R. Bhandarkar, * Progress Report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India/ Western Circle, 1907, p. 38. 

Ckdcutta. 



Note on a Type of Lokesvara in Cambodge 

Bu Dr. 'U. N. Ghoshal 

In the course of Ilia luminous survey of llie Lokesvara 
cull in lrido-*Chiria^ publislied some years back, ibe late 
krnenled *\L Finot had occasion to speak of the group of 
temples now called N3<k Pin lying on the noriherii out- 
skirts of Angkor Thom- , The researches of M. Finot 
and Goloubew*"^ had previously deiiionsiralec! that the 
temple was a sanctuary of Lokesvara erected in the middle 
of a tank representing the 'Anavatapta Lake. Among the 
antiquities recovered from this site were some fr«igments 
of sculpture which Finot ' in the paper above-mentioned 
took to represent two • hands holding a bowl with the 
neck turned towards the bottom I.‘*quelc|ue8 fragments 
representani deux mains portant un vase ie gouiot 
dirige vers Ie bas’M'®. With these fragments Finot aplly 
compared a standing figure of Avalokilesvara from Sarnath,''* 
where the god has a dhyant Buddha in scmudfii pose 
placed above his head and holds with both hands a bowl 
in front of his breast. The only difference noticed by 
FinoF between the Indian and Indo-Chinese images was 
that while at Sainath the bowl is held in its natural position, 
at Nik Pan it is turned downwards and in case of figure a 
it actually represents the flow of the liquid. 

1. Lokcltwa m indo'CMm^ in Elsdej /Ijwlkpej, tome 1, 

pp. 227-256. 

2. Lc 9ymho!iMm€ de Nuf^ Pmn, S£F£0., XXIIL* pp. 401*5, 
quoted ibid* 

-3, Eittde$ A»miiqm$ 1, p* 24S and PI 23, figs, a mi is* 

4 Noficed in Ann, l?ep. of ihe Atth, Surma of India, I9CI4-5* p. 82 
mi Pi. XXIX h; also in Cat. of M«». of Archaeology at Samath by 
Daya Ram Sahni. pp. 199-20 and PI. XIV. 

5. Etudes A$mUqpe9 I* p. 249 n. 
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A careful scrutiny of the Nik Pan fragments makes us 
hesitate to accept Finot’s suggested identification. In 
figure i>, it will be observed, the bowl has its lid closed 
which is rather an unusual pose for holding it downwards. 
Again in figure u, what is called the flow of the liquid looks 
more like the big stopper of a bottle. That the artists of 
Cambodia were not unacquainted with the natural represen- 
tation of vases held downwards will appear from some 
reliefs on pediments of the smaller pavilions at Nak Pan 
which are reproduced by Finot/ Here the vase held 
downwards is not only wanting in its lid, but the flow of 
the liquid is shown by long vertical lines. We have there- 
fore to look elsewhere for explanation of these mysterious 
fragments. ^ 

If we turn M. Finot’s photograph upside down, we at 
once find it to represent a bowl held upright with both 
hands joined in a kind of anjali pose. It thus very closely 
approaches the Sarnath Avalokitesvara image where 
similarly both the hands of the god are shown as holding 
the bowl in anjali mudra. 

Have we any clue for discovering the form of Avalo- 
kitesvara represented in these images? In Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya's description of the 108 forms of Avalo- 
kitesvara known to the Macchandar Vihal at Kathmandu, 
the varieties of Lokesvara holding the bowl or water-pot in 
both hands are Vasyadhikara Lokesvara (PL XLIV, No. 8), 
Nflakantha Lokesvara (PL XLVII, No. 17), Piiidstpatra 
Lokesvara (PL LXI,' No. 73), and Dharmadhatu Lokesvara 
(PL LXV, No. 90). Unfortunately all these forms are shown 
as holding the bowl in the samadhi pose. Nevertheless 
Dr. Bhattacharya has tentatively identified^ the Sarnath 
image with Nflakantha Lokesvara. In favour of this 
identification it may be pointed out that the bowl held by 
the god in the Sarnath figure looks more like a vessel full of 

6. loc. cii, PL VIL 

7. op. cif.j p. 49 and PL XXlil a 

8 
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gems that a \yater*pot, while in ihe Sadhana texts cinoted 
by the same scholar^ Niiakantha is the only form of Lokes- 
vara holding a bowl of gems in both hands''. In the i\ik 
pin fragments still more than in the Sarnath image, the 
bowi looks like a vessel for containing gems* We may 
thus tentatively identify them as belonging to the same 
group of Xilakantha Lohesvara as the Sarnath image* It 
must, however, be aclmitled that the other attributes of the 
deity, such as the sacred thread made of deer-skin, the 
absence of ornaments, the l%vo cobras on either side? are 
completely wanting in the Sarnath image* 


B. Cf. the epithet nSnSratmpmipur^itk^pahdhanriam i» llw 
a5<lli?«ina of Nllfca!;^|lia op,. mif,t p. 4S* 


■ Katahanagara in ' the Kaumudlmahotsava ■ ' 
■ ; By Dr. Dines Chandra, Sircar ■ /., ■ 

In a paper contributed to the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry, I have suggested 
that the celebrated Sanskrit drama. Kaumudtmahotsava 
{J*AH M.S.t II-IIL Appendix) is not earlier than the 7th or 
8th century A. D* In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the drama mentions (p. 37) Katahanagara as a familiar 
and famous place, together withKanci and other well-known 
Indian cities. This Katahanagara appears to be no other 
than the celebrated city of Kataha, identified with Keddah 
in the Malay Peninsula. Kataha became famous in the 
eastern world with the ascendancy of the imperial dynasty 
of the Sailendras about the 8th century A.D. The iSailendra 
Emperors are known to have had political relations with the 
Palas of eastern India in the ninth century and with the 
Colas of southern India in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
A.D.^ This possibly explains why Kataha figures prominent- 
ly in Medieval Indian works like the Kathd-sarit-^sagara.^ 

It may however be pointed out that the Vamana^ and 
Garuda^ Puranas mention Kataha in the list of the nine 
divisions of Bharata-varsa in place of Saumya or Gandharva 
mentioned in other Puranas, like the Markandeya/ Visnu,® 
Vayu/ Brahmanda?® etc. But it is interesting to note that 

1. R. C. Majumdar, Snoarnadvtpa, pp. 152lfj 167ff. 

2. Ibid., p. 51; Katha-sarit-sagara, Taranga 13, verse 70ff; Taranga 
56, verse 54if; Taranga 61, verse 3; Taranga 123, verses 150ff; 110. 

3. XIII, 10-11. 4. Purva-kharida, 55,4-5. 

8. 49, 13. The Puranic texts consulted are those published by the 
pangabisi Office, Calcutta, 
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Ptolemy ( middle of the End century A. D* who gives a 
fairly detailed account of ,Mal.ayasia»*^, does not menlion, any, 
name like Kataha/^' It is the.re.f0re not -impossible tliat: the 
references to Kataha in the .V'amana' and Garuda Puranas 
are iater interpolations. 'They do .not appear to be earlier 
than the period %vheri Katiha bec.a.me famous u,iider the 
^aiiendra emperors. The Kaanmdimahoisaoa seems also to 
be a work of the same aged* 


9. Geogwpli>% VII, ii. " . ' 

10. Alherilnl'a in£lia jlranslated by Saclmn, p. 2% of Purl 1) cloe-^ 
not recogal*© tlie reading Kaliha la place of Saamya or Candhmva. 

11. TIse evidence of “an old Tamil poem’' ISm^amaduipfi, p, I70| 
wlticb refers to fCrilagam (ideatilied by a kter commealator wilh 
Ka^ram, Le. Kafalia| is no| beyoad doubt 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The Kiir^ias, by Sarat Chandra Roy, M, A. and 
Ramesh Chandra Roy, M. Sc. with a Foreword by Dr. R. R. 
Marett, M. A., D. Sc., LI. D,, F. B. A. Vol. I (>). Pp, xiv 
+ 1 to 306 ; Vo!, n. Pp. 307 to 530 + xlxvi (?) (perhaps Ivi). 
Published by the authors from "'Man in India’' OjBfice, 
Raiichi« 

Anthropologists are indebted to Rai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy and Mr. Ramesh Chandra Roy for a thorough, 
reliable and minute account of the Kharias of Chota Nagpur 
and the adjacent tracts. ■ Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is 
well known among anthropologists for his accounts of the 
Mundas, Oraons, Birhors, and Bhuiyas. He has lifted the 
veil of mystery which shrouded the jungle tribes of Ranchi 
plateau and has made us thoroughly acquainted with these 
tribes through his pen-pictures. The volume under discus- 
sion is the product of twelve years of field-work on the part 
of Mr. S. C. Roy and the joint-author collaborated in the 
latter part of this work. During 1930-1932 the joint-author 
worked on the Kharias under the direction of the late 
Dr. P. Mitra, M. A., Ph. D. of the University of Calcutta 
and he submitted a thesis on this tribe, which was duly 
approved in lieu of two papers for the M. Sc. Examination 
of the University in Anthropology in 1932. 

The book consists of sixteen chapters and four appendi- 
ces and an index. The sixteen chapters deal with the 
habitat and population, the origin and migrations, previous 
accounts of the tribe, their physical anthropology, material 
culture, social organization, tribal government, birth, 
childhood, and puberty rites, marriage, pregnancy and 
divorce, death and its attendant ceremonies, religious 
beliefs, deities and spirits, religious feasts and ' festivals, 
magic and witchcraft, folklore, myths, amusements and 
games, art, dances and songs and a' general view of Khiria 
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life and manners which forms the conclusion. In the four 
appendices we find records of physical measurements and 
their averages, local distribution of clans and an account of 
the source of Hill Kharia origm-myth. 

The Kharias are scattered over a part of the 'Central 
Belt"; of: India between 20^' and 23° North Latitude and 
79'* and 87° East Longitude. *'In the extreme east of this bell 
dwell the Erenga or Hill Kharias, in the middle the Diidh 
Kharias, and in the west the Delki or Dlielki Kharias wdth a 
sprinkling of Dudh Khariasd’ Quite a large number of the 
tribe has migrated to Assam and Jalpaiguri in recent years. 
According to the authors the Kharias have iheir 

stronghold in the Simlipal range of the Mayurbhanj Slate/’ 
The Dudh Kharias are massed, together on both banks of the 
Sankh and South Koel in Gumla and Simdega subdivisions 
of the Ranchi District and extend into the Gangpur State of 
Orissa while the Dhelki Kharias predominate in the Jashpur 
State of the Central Provinces and the adjacent Talsera 
Thana of the Gan gpur State. 

The Kharias are not free from contact with other 
aboriginal tribes and Hindu or Hindulsed castes* Even the 
Hill Kharias, who are by nature shy and conservative, have 
not escaped the influence of their Hindu neighbours. The 
settled Dudh and IJhelki Kharias also live in close associa- 
tion with Hindu castes and aboriginal tribes and show their 
influence in social customs, religious ideas and language. 
Christianity has made considerable progress among this 
tribe and out of 146,037 Kharias of Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa, 63^725 have adopted Chrislianit 3 ^ The authors are 
of opinion that economic troubles coupled with perseciilion 
of Hindu landlords and money-lenders have driven the 
Kharias to the Christian fold* While on this point the 
authors observe that though the Christian Missions have 
'%iven an impetus to the intellectual and industrial progress 
of the people through the spread of education' b they have 
at the same lime ‘Introduced a certain amount of com- 
plexity and artificiality in the Khifia converts" life and 
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tended to , destroy tlie old tribal solidarity and to impair the 
old exuberance of spirits and enjoyment of life among their 
youth/* 

In the section on ^‘linguistic and racial affinities*’' the- 
authors ha¥e only summarised- the views of Sir George 
Grierson and have' stated that the Kharia language is spoken 
by all the Kharias of Ranchi District, Gangpur and Jashpur 
States and by some Kharias of Udaipur, Raigarh, Sarangarh 
and Bilaspur. in other parts of Kharia area, .e.g, Mayurbhanj, 
Bengal, Surguja, the remaining tributary States of Orissa, 
etc. they speak the tongue of their more influential 
neighbours. 

Depending on the traditions of the Dudh and Phelki 
sections our authors derive the Kharias from the Kaimur 
Plateau- They identify Ruidas-Pafna of their traditions 
with Rohtasgarh or Rohtas Plateau of this range. The first 
wave of Kharia migration consisted of the Hill Kharias who 
established themselves in the hills of Mayurbhanj State. 
They were followed by the Dhelkis who at first occupied the 
banks of the Sankh in Ranchi whence they were dislodged 
by the Dudh section which came last. The Hill Kharias too 
have a tradition pointing to autochthonous origin in 
Mayurbhanj but our authors have summarily rejected itv- 
apropos of traditions, in the first paragraph of page 39 of 
the book the authors say that ‘^Russel (sfc) traces the 
descent of the Kharias from the elder of two brothers of 
whom the younger by reason of his superior intelligence and 
taste was made king and became the ancestor of the Nag 
Vaipsi Rajas of Chola Nagpur In the next para- 

graph of the same page we find the following statement * 
Russel (sic) further says that the theory that the 
Kha|*ias stand in the relationship of younger brothers to the 
derives some support from the fact that, according 
to Sir Herbert Ri8ley''*\ the Mu^das will take daughters in 
marriage from the Khariis but will not give daughters to 
them, and the Kharias speak of the Muijd^® their elder 
brothers.” The fad is that Mr* Russel! has all along stated 
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that the Kharias stand as elder brothers to the Munclas and 
has cited as a parallel case' the relationship which tradi- 
tionally persists between the Parjas.and the Rajas of Bastar 
or rather between the Parjas and the Raj-Goiids. < Fide 
Russell and Hiralal : Tribes and Castes oj the Cmfral 
Promnces, VoL III, pp* 445-446 & VoL IVh pp- 372-373), 
Moreover, Mr. Russell has, not tried to prove that the 
Kharias are the younger brothers of the Mundas from the 
fact that "‘the Muiidas will take daughters in marriage from 
the Kharias but will ' not give daughters to them/’' Such 
marriage customs rather prove the contrary and Mr, Russell 
has utilised this fact exactly for that purpose. 

The authors measured 270 Kharias (Diidh Kharias-— 100* 
Dhelki Kharias' — 100, and Hill Kharias — 70) between the 
ages 30 and 45. They took 12 measurements and made 
four observations on each individual. The individual 
measurements and observations are recorded in Appendix L 
Tables, 1,11 and HI. From these measurements they con- 
clude that "‘the Kharias are on the average, a dolichoce- 
phalic, hypsicephaiic (orthocephalic with a tendency to be 
hypsicephalic), Piatyrrhine and Chamaeprosopic {vrith a ten- 
dency to be Mesoprosopic) people/* They have medium 
stature, "brown to lightblack* skm colour, ‘plentiful black 
or dark-brown {among the Hill section mostly due to non- 
use of oil and exposure to the sun) hair on the head*, "often 
slightly or even moderately retreating forehead*, very 
depressed nasal root and often concave nasal bridge* They 
have small eyelids which are either straight or oblique 
inwards and have a “tendency to form the epicanthic fold** 
in a very few cases. The face is often oval, The malars 
moderately developed and the zygomatic arches prominent^ 
in the majority. Alveolar prognathism Is not uncommon 
(more among the females). 

The authors* remarks on skin colour, hair, eye, malars j 
zygomatic arches, facial prognathism, and thickness of lips 
seem to be made from impressions and not based on any 
systematic record kept in the field. Their findings on the 
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nature of tKe forehead, supraorbital ridges, eversion of lips 
and the contour of the face are not always brone out by the 
facts recorded by them in Appendix I, Tables I, II and 
IIL. Thus in describing the forehead it is written that ‘The 

forehead is often slightly or even moderately retreating 

but a complete vertical forehead is rarely seen”. An 
analysis of the observations made by the authors and 
recorded in Appendix I shows that the ‘‘straight’^ forehead 
has got the highest percentage (45’ 18 p.c.), the slightly 
retreating occupies the next place (44*07 p.c.) and the 
retreating comes last (4*81 p.c.). It is not clear what they 
mean by “moderately retreating’’ as this class is not 
mentioned at the time of classification of data (Fide Vol. II, 
p. 1. App.). As regards eversion of lips the writers note that 
“though not always everted, they have in some cases a 
tendency to be everted.” The ‘tendency to be everted’ is 
not found only in some cases but in the majority of cases, 
as is evident from their own data. Thus among the 270 
subjects examined about 58*14 per cent have got the 
‘tendency to be everted’, 38‘8 p.c. are ‘not everted’ and 
2*96 are /everted’. ■ ■ 

The authors have classified the browridges into ‘promi- 
nent* ‘slightly prominent’ and ‘not prominent’ groups in 
Appendix I. But while describing on page 60 they write 
that they are ‘moderately developed in the majority^ We 
do not find any group called ‘moderately developed* in the 
classification of the data, but if the authors mean by it the 
‘slightly prominent* group, then of course it has the majo- 
rity. But it . is difficult to accept this identification as the 
authors themselves differentiate between ‘slightly* and 
‘moderately* at the beginning of the very same paragraph. 
It is always safe and convenient to use the same terms in 
classification as well as description of such data. The 
different types of browridges occur in the following propor- 
tion —‘prominent* — about 4 p. c., ‘slightly prominent’— 
about 51 px. and ‘not prominent’ — about 46 p. c. 

The authors* description of the face leaves the readers 
9 
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in doubt, about ■ the proportion of squa.re and pentagonal 
faces and the relation between, square and oval faces* If 
they , had analysed their own, data, they would have, found 
, the following proportions: — ^oval face— 65*1,8 ■ p*c., square, 
face — 29*25 p.c., and pentagonal face— 5*5 p. c. Thus the 
authors" remark that ‘Tentagonal faces are not uncommon*" 
cannot ' stand* They are rather rare while the square face 
is ‘not uncommon.*' 

In the analysis of physical measurements the authors 
have adopted Haddon*s classification in all except one,, uiz., 
morphological facial index. The scales of differentiation 
as adopted from Haddon are not always accurate, e.g*, 
orthocephalic heads range between 58 and — 63 and not 64 
as adopted by the authors. Moreover, the dash mark ( — ) 
used by the authors uniformly in Haddon"s and Martinis 
scales have different meanings and this should have been 
noted at the beginning in order to avoid confusion of the 
Tay readers." 

The Kharias are spoken of as “hypsicephalic (orthoce- 
phalic with a tendency to be hypsicephalic)"" The meaning 
of the bracketted portion is not clear. From the following 
percentages, oiz., hypsicephalic — 48*51 p. c., orthocephalic 
— 44*85 p. c. and platycephalic 7*4 p* c., it would appear 
that the orthocephaiy of the Kharias has a tendency towards 
hypsicephaly. 

In describing the physical affinities among the three 
sections of the Kharias the authors place the phelhis 
midway between the Hill and Dudh sections. They have 
not tried to discuss the physical relations of the Kharias 
with the other tribes of the locality* One of the reasons 
for which the authors did not compare their data with those 
of previous workers is ^difference due to personal errors." 
This seems to be a novel ground for avoiding comparison. 
Personal error may vitiate the results when it is beyond a 
certain limit. All published data are generally accepted by 
scientists as within this limit and not beyond it. Of course, 
it would be more strictly scientific if the workers mention 
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Iheir* personal error* at the very beginning but this has 
not been practised by anybody in this branch of' science- 
Up to date Risley has been criticised for various reason's 
but no one has refused, to compare his data for ‘personal 
errors,/ 

The chapter of physical anthropology of the^ Kharias 
has been illustrated with a number of photographic repro-* 
ductions showing the face and profile of individuals of both 
sexes from the three sections of the tribe. The authors 
have not tried to utilise these illustrations for showing the 
characteristic features of the different Kharia types. There 
is a serious slip in this connection* Fig. 19, illustrating 
a Dudh Kharia type (to face page 20) appeared in The 
Sfrhors of Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy as a “Type of a 
Birhor adult of Samdhoar clan’* (Vide The Bfrhors, Plate 
XI, facing page 59). 

The profusely illustrated chapter on material culture 
of the Kharias is a welcome feature of the book. It des- 
cribes the annual and daily round of activities of all the 
three sections of the tribe, their villages and houses, their 
food and drink, household furniture and domestic utensils, 
weapons and implements, musical instruments, field products 
and industrial activities. But this excellent chapter has been 
marred by a considerable amount of carelessness and 
misuse of proper technical terms. Only a few of these are 
noted below : — ■ 

(1) The numbers referring to plates or figures in the 
body of this chapter are, in most cases, not found on 
the plates or figures themselves. 

(2) Page 74, line, 7. *They** here indicate both men 
and women. Do the Khapa women generally use 
bow and arrow? If so, it should have been 
especially noted. Or is it a slip of the pen? 

(3) Page 76, Lines, 6-7,. “Gets rice for the day’s use 
threshed and husked.’' Paddy is stored after 
threshing as described on page 111. Then, how is 
it again threshed daily before husking. 
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(4) : Page, 91, lines 4-7,. . The string-bed is, said, to be 

made by a ‘'^net-work’' of strings of sabai grass. It 
„ is not ' ‘*net-work’^ but mere woYen-work. , Nets 
. , have always knots at regular intervals to form the 
meshes. Even the figure of the string-bed in Plate 
V (Fig. 15) shows absence of knots. It is difficult 
to , understand what the authors mean by ‘*T.he 
netting is twisted work*’ (page 9!, lines 6-7). Do 
they mean the twisted strand? 

(5) Page 94. The Dhaki (a kind of big basket for 
carrying and measuring grains and. for bringing fuel) 
is made of ^^fine rounded bamboo strips about one 
inch in diameter (Italics are ours). We have 
never seen a carrying basket made with bamboo 
strips one inch in diameter. Are the str,ips irjliable 
when so thick? What will be the approximate 
weight of such a carrying basket ? 

Page 95. The Daura (another kind of basket) is 
made of very thin bamboo strips each about **one 
inch in diameter ^*(ltalics are ours). It is not clear 
how a very thin strip can have a diameter of one 
inch. Generally we mention the diameter of an 
object when its transverse section is circular. The 
authors perhaps here mean by diameter the breadth 
of the elements. 

Page 10!.. In describing the common arrow the 
authors say that the shaft is '‘made of btirnboo of a 
diameter of two inches and a length of about one 
and a half feet.’^ Illustration of the arrow is given 
in Plate VII, Fig. 18.' We have never seen an 
, arrowshaft with a diameter of two inches, it is 
further mentioned that “the fore-end of the shaft is 
; often decorated with two or three birds’ feathers.** 
It is not the fore-end of the shaft where the feathers 
, ' are, placed but rather the end opposite to it 
which may be called bhe aft-end (see illustration 
given in , Plate ,VI1, Fig, 18.). Moreover, the birds^ 
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; : feathers a but are primarily 

meant for' arrow straight in course 

of its. flight. . 

(6) Page 1 08« The ^ blade of the Khanta (digging imple- 
ment) as described by the authors cannot have . two 
pointed edges but rather two pointed ends. Tt is 
said to be - ^ ^conical in shape and has four sides, 
each about four inches in length’* and "‘is about one 
inch in diameter at the middle.'' A cone cannot 
have' four sides nor a four-sided figure a diameter. 

"(7) Page i09. ■ The two varieties of the so-called 
harrow described by the authors and illustrated on 
Plate IX have no tooth- Harrows are always 
toothed. The implements described are perhaps 
mere levellers. 

The Dudh and the Dhelki sections of the Kharias are 
divided into totemic exogamous patrilineal clans. The 
Phelkis had eight original clans most of which have now 
more than one subdivision. Of the Dudh Kharia clans nine 
are original and the rest ofishoots of these. The authors 
note the existence of rank among the original clans of both 
the sections with right to preside over tribal councils 
associated , with particular clans of the 'superior rank. Some 
of these clans have also the right to be served first in social 
feasts. . In Assam also we find this trait among some of the 
Kuki tribes. Unfortunately, ' the .authors do not say any- 
thing about the relation between the subdivisions of an 
original clan in either section of the '.tribe. 

Among the Hill Kharias clan /.organization is found in 
Manbhum and Singbhum. In 'Mayurbhanj it is completely 
absent in certain villages while in others a debased form of 
it is found {page 122). In the latter class of villages the 
authors w’^ere told by different groups of informants from 
different villages that they had one, two or six gotras of 
totemic nature which were not exogamous. The authors 
do not seem to have verified these assertions with the help 
of genealogical tables. Mere assertions of informants on 
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such . controversial topics are of no value unless they, are 
corroborated from other sources, in fact* the .absence of 
.even a single genealogical table in a book of such iriagBi- 
tilde is rather unfortunate. Genealogical, method of 
investigation has been accepted all over the anthropolo’gical 
world as one of the best means of collecting data... 

According to the authors, among the Diidh and Dh.eiki. 
sections of the Kharias, ‘^exogamous kinship group of the 
patrilineal, 'cla.ii is the basis of the social organization** 
(page 146). The patrilineal clan is not a kinship group. 
Dr., Rivers set at rest the vague and indefinite connotations 
of the^ terms Mn and kinship in his Social Organizaiion 
(Rivers, Social Organizaiion, 1932, pp. 51-55) where he 
defines kinship ‘*as relationship which is determined,, and 
can be described, by means of genealogies.^^ ‘‘'According 
to this definition, kinship differs fro.m relationship or sibship 
set up by membership of the moiety of clan, it being both 
wider and narrower in its scope, according to the point of 
view.’* 

All the three sections of the K.ha.nas have mainly the 
classificatory type of relationship. 

■ ,I.n. all the three sections, e.ach village has a headiTi,an and 
a council of all the aduk male members of the village. . It is 
their duty to look after the social and religious welfare of 
the village. The headman of a Kharia village is also its 
sacrificer or priest. A higher form of political organizaiion 
is found in the Parha Federation present in all the three 
sections of the tribe. This is primarily charged with the 
■ duty of maintaining tribal solidarity. 

The religion of the Kharias is characterised by a belief 
in and worship of the ancestor-spirits, the spirits of the hills 
and jungles and the Supreme Deity who is also the creator 
of the universe and ruler of men and other spirits. The 
Supreme Deity is often identified with the Sun. Offerings 
and sacrifices are made to these deities and spirits and 
prayers are also addressed to them. The officiant is some- 
times the hereditary village priest and sometimes the 
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housefather. Magic '.also occupies an important position in 

their lives.' : 

■ It has, been claimed that .the ‘'^three sections of the' tribe/' 
represent three successive levels of primitive culture*^ 
(VoL 1/ Preface, p* III) — -the Hill Kharias occupy the lowest, ': 
the Dhelki the middle, and the Dudh section the highest 
rung of the ladder. To us it appears that there is p'racti" 
cally no difference of cultural . level between the Phelk'i ■ 'and^^ 
Dudh sections in the essentials of culture. They have the 
same type of material, social and religious traits. The 
differences that are visible are only in minor details and are 
not sufficient to place them on different culture-levels. On 
the other hand, the position of the Hill Kharias raises doubts 
in our mind. At present they mainly pursue food-gathering 
activities though migratory hill cultivation (page 73) and 
even plough cultivation (page 107) are sometimes found in 
certain areas. If the last two traits are proved to be 
borrowed from their more advanced neighbours then they 
may be safely spoken of as belonging to a lower level of 
material culture. But if their sporadic occurrence be due to 
degeneration brought about by environment we cannot 
agree with the conclusions of the authors. Moreover, in 
social and religious traits the Hill Kharias do not differ much 
from the other two sections, at least not in the essential 
points. The authors seem to have been unduly carried 
away by their idea of three successive stages. A more 
careful and sifting enquiry is necessary before we can 
pronounce any judgment on this point. 

In spite of what we have said above, we congratulate the 
authors for the wealth of detail which characterises this im- 
portant contribution to Indian ethnography and we extend 
our welcome to this and such other studies on the tribal 
cultures of India. . ■ 
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Oi© Indogernianen uM Germaiieiifrage:— Neue wege zu 
ihrer Losung. Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgescliichte und 
Lmguistik, Jahrgang IV (1936). Publication of the Imiiiut 
jut V olk^rk.txnde an der Universitat IFfen. Edited by 
Wiihelm Koppers. Verlag Anton Pustet, Salzburg-— 
Leipzig ; pp. 787. 

The Ethnological Institute of Vienna University lias 
already done much useful work in the fields of linguistics^ 
prehistoric archaeology, and ethnology, which ought to be 
better known in our country than they are at present. Under 
the able guidance of the renowned ethnologist Dr- Wilhelm 
Koppersj it published in -the first volume (1930) of its 
Beitrage some excellent articles of great importance not 
only for ethnology but also for genera! linguistics. The 
second volume was devoted exclusively to ethnology 
Beiirdge zur Meihodik, der Volkerkande by Gaston Van 
Bulck)? and the third consisted of two contributions on 
Sumatra by Edwin M. Loeb {History and People) and 
Robert Heine-Geldern (Archaeology and Art), Now the 
same Institute has presented us with the fourth volume 
of its Beiirdge -’di magnificent collection of essays by A. 
Nehring {Stadien zur indogermanischen kultar und Urheimats 
pp. 7»230), W- von Brandenstein {Die Lebensjormcn der 
Indogermaneny pp. 231-278), W. Koppers (P/ercleop/er und 
Pjerdeku.lt der Indogermanenf pp. 279-412), R. Bleichsteiiier 
(RossiOeihe und Pferderennen im Toienkult der Kaukastschen 
Volker? pp* 413-496), W. Amschler {Die altesien Funde des 
Hampferdes, pp. 479-516), V. G. Childe (The Antiquity of 
Nordic Culture, pp.51 7-530), R. Pittioni(Die Uralieriumskunde 
zur Frage der indogermanischen Urheimat, pp. 531-548), A. 
Gloss {Die Religion des Semnonenstammes, pp. 549-674), and 
Alexander Slawik {Kuliische Geheimbunde der Japaner 
und Germanen, pp. 675.764). Every one of these writers 
has tried to solve here the problem of the original home of 
the Indo-Europeans in his own way, and in this respect it 
may be safely called the most important publication in the 
field of Indo-European philology after the HirPFesischrifif 
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ss tlicir titles suggest most of, tlie Ertieles'in'th 
present volum concerned more with ethnology and 

prehistoric archaeology than with 'lingmstics" proper. ' , In the 
Hifi-FcstschTifty the ethnologists had made a valiant' effort 
to solve this problem which has engaged the attention of 
linguists of every generation, most of the articles ■ on . the 
subject there bein^ distinctly characterised hy 'a warm' 
sympathy , for "the' theory of Kossinna to whom German and. 
Indo-European were synonymous terms. The .present' 
volume marks the inevitable reaction against this tendency, 
and the old hypothesis of the South Russian home of the 
original Indo-Europeans has been re-asserted here by a past 
master in the subject — A. Nehring— in the light of the 
latest linguistic researches, supported in his conclusions by 
eminent ethnologists like Koppers and Amschler, and 
prehistoric archaeologists like Pittioni and Gordon Childe. 

Already the editor of Hirt-F esischrift deplored that Indo- 
European philology has lost its separate entity and homo- 
geneity, for comparativists are no longer content with 
comparisons only within this close body of languages. The 
truth of this statement will be evident to everybody who 
looks into Nehring’s opening article in which the very basic 
words of Indo-European vocabulary, such as ous^ 

If os, etc., are treated as loan-words, and L E. bases are 
connected with all the language groups from African Bantu 
to Chinese, including Semitic, Ugro-Finnic, Altaic and 
Caucasian languages. The impression is irresistible that 
the primitive L E. vocabulary perhaps consisted solely of 
loan-words, and that, like the I. E. race, the basic L E. 
language too is nothing but an imaginary construction I 
This is mystifying indeed, but Nehring has dirven home his 
points with such inexorable thoroughness that he would be 
a bold man indeed who would dare to differ from him. 
Another distinguishing feature of Nehring’s work is that 
Comparative Philology has been brought in it into close 
contact and collaboration with botany* zoology, prehistoric 
archaeology and anthropology, though he has not indulged 
10 
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/in etlinologicai speculation,— a wise omission,:' which Ms 
collaborators however have tried to make , good. Nowhere, 
has Nehring arbitrarily declared particular features of L, E.. 
culture to be '‘arctic’* or , “southern’’ after the,, fashion, : of 
these ethnologists. Nehring leaves open the question of 
Altaic influence on L E. culture- — the favourite thesis, .of, 
Koppeis — but admits that inner Asiatic elements are quite 
unmistakable in it from a linguistic point of view which 
might.be partially due to Altaic influence. But much more 
important in this respect is the particularly close relation 
between UgrO“Finnic and Indo-European.. This proves 
that the original home of the Indo-Europeans must ,be 
assigned' somewhere in the proximity of the Uralic region. 
Considering everything, it must have been situated to the 
south of the Ugro-Finnic original home in middle Russia 
between the Urals and the Caspian Sea and just to the 
north of the cultural sphere of the Caucasian languages. This 
is quite definite and easily explains also the unmistakab.le 
Semitic and Caucasian influences on the original LE. culture. 
But as on the showing of Bleichstei'ner the Caucasian 
culture had once spread even to the Pamirs, the 1. E.. 
original home might have extended somewhat farther 'to 
the east and part of it might .have been actually i'licluded 
in geographical Asia. But Nehring is sceptical about this 
further extension.. He then draws upon prehistoric archaeo- 
logy to further elucidate the problem and declares the 
Ukranian Tripolje-culture to be the culture of the earliest 
Indo-Europeans. As for the absolute dating of the same, 
he points out that there can be no doubt to-day that 
elements of I. .E. culture can be traced already in Troy I 
(c. 3000 B. C.), .so. that the , peak-point of the original L E. 
civilisation before, the dissolutlDn of the tribes began must 
have been reached at the end of the fourth millennium B.C. 
at the latest. Regarding the various types of ceramic art 
in prehistoric Europe and their connection with early L E. 
culture, Nehring shows a non-committal attitude: however 
unfavourable m.ight ' bethe picture to the identification of 
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the Sclinurkeramife: with the earliest I E. culture^ it is all 
the more favourable to the connection with the Tripolje- 
culture {p. 61). These conclusions are further strengthened 
by a detailed and searching examination of all that is 
known about I. E. cattle-breeding, agriculture,' use of 
metals, house-building, organisation , of family, clan and 
state, religion, etc. The last word of Comparative Philology 
on all these points is to be found here. In anthropological 
questions Nehring depends mainly on Eikstedt who also 
favours the theory of a south Russian home for the primitive 
Indo-Europeans. 

Brandenstein in bis article on the forms of life of the 
primitive Indo-Europeans has shown that much can be 
achieved in the field of Comparative Philology by what may 
be called applied semasiology. His method is to trace the 
changes of meaning undergone by the basic stems in the 
various dialects, and to determine in this way the meaning 
which attached to them originally, always keeping in mind 
that meanings too are evolved in a definite chronological 
order. Thus "‘cattle'’ atone stage could and did signify 
‘"mo^ey^^ but at no stage can ‘^"money" signify “cattle”. 
As this example shows, the guiding principle of the author 
is surely sound and will undoubtedly produce more positive 
results in future. But his method is weak. He depends 
on Walde-Pokorny not only for the bases but also for their 
meanings. " 

In his ethnological study on the horse-sacrifice and horse- 
cult of the Indo-Europeans, Koppers gives a detailed 
analysis of the horse-sacrifice among ancient Indians, 
Iranians, Slavs, Greeks, Romans, Celts and Germans, and 
draws conclusions, mostly unwarranted in the opinion of the 
present reviewer, which go to support the South-Russian 
hypothesis of Nehring. Amschler’s is a Zoological study 
in which he has tried to ascertain the oldest finds of tame 
horses. He concludes that the horse played a very minor 
rale in the Tripolje-culture, and that the oldest finds In 
northern Europe point to a period about 2200 B.C. The 
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eonclusion reached in Childers closely written, article on 
the antiquity of Nordic, culture goes definitely against those 
who would make of Germany the origiiia,! home of, the, 
Indo-Europeans ‘^the Nordic neolithic culture began , late 
as .compared with the British and Daniibian and only when' 
the neolithic economy had been left, behind in the 'East 
Mediterranean and ‘Hither Asia. The Nordic province.,, 
which was still absorbing cultural impulses from. . its 
.neighbours, would then hardly seem a promising' Urh.e2.m.at 
for the Indogermanen’* (p. 529). — Essentialbr the same view 
is also expressed by Pittioni, who declares: ^‘The problem 
of the I. E. original home takes such a form that 'neither 
the .Nordic culture may be called the 1. E. Ur-cul tore nor 
its home may be declared the original 1. E. home, but the 
eastern region characterised by Kammkeramik.. The north 
gave only the finishing touch to the human waves coming 
from the east^^ (p. 544). Alois Gloss in his learned article 
discusses various details of the religions of the ancient 
Germanic tribes, — much in the fashion of Guntert in his 
/‘Der arische Welikonig '\ — In the concluding article 
Alexander Slawik draws attention to various points of 
similarity between Germanic and Japanese cult and 
.religion. It is, not clear however, wdiat co.inc!usion the 
: author wishes to draw from these apparent similarities. 

,'■ , Altogether it is a volume rich in materials and sugges- 
tions. ' It is indispensable to every philologist on account' 
of Nehring’s magnificent d'issertation- And Thope that the 
.other ■ articles too will prove to be useful to all who'. are 
interste'd ill' ethnology* 


Batakeishna ■G.hosh 


Extracts Irorn the Annual Report of the ■ 
, Greater India Society for the year 1936-37 , 

CEMERAL 

With the, year 1936-37 the Greater India Society 
entered opon the tenth year of its existence. . The 
Society’s record during the year was, on the whole, 
one of steady progress. 

MANACEMEiT 

The constitution of the Managing Committee remained 
unchanged during the year. The Joint-Secretary, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, however? was called away from the scene 
of his labours to join the Congress of World-writers 
held at Buenos Aires in September 1936, as also the staff 
of the Honolulu University as the first Indian visiting 
Professor for a period of six months (January- July 1937). 
As in former years the important business of the Com- 
mittee was disposed of as the occasion arose by cir- 
culation among the members. During the year the 
Honorary Secretary continued to act as the Honorary 
Editor of the Society’s Journal^ in accordance with the 
resolution of the Committee to that effect. The Journal 
Committee remained the same as at the beginning of 
the year." 

OFFICE 

The office-establishment was maintained on the eco- 
nomic level of the previous years- Mr. P- K. Sen, 
Chartered Accountant, again deserved the thanks of the 
Committee by acting as Honorary Auditor of the Society’s 
accounts for the second year in succession. 
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ME^iSRS & SUBSCRIiiiS 

; Tfie number of members on the Society's roll on the, 
3Ist March 1937 remained the same' as in the corres- 
ponding ■ period of the previous year. The number of 
subscribers to the Society's Journal remained almost at 
the same level. The Committee lakes this opportunity 
to convey its heartfelt thanks to the Governments of 
Baroda, Mysore, Travancore and Gwalior and the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India with its different provincial circles as 
well as various' Provincial Governments and the authorities 
of several Indian universities and colle'ges for the continued 
patronage extended to the Society’s , /ournal. No fresh 
Honorary Member of the Society was elected in place of the 
late-lamented Dr. E. Obermiller whose loss was mourned by 
the Committee last year. 

FINANCE 

The closing balance of the Society's accounts on the 
31 March 1937 was Rs. 844-0-8 as compared with Rs. 656- 
13-5 which was the ' figure for the previous year and 
Rs. 478-5**3 the figure for the year immediately preced- 
ing. This favourable state of the finances is partly due to 
an^ accident, as Dr. Tucci’s workj, Tibetan Pilgrims in the 
Swat Valley which was one .of the Society^ commit- 
ments, was still in the Press by the end of the year* 
On the receipt side the Committee has to acknowledge 
with grateful thanks the donations of Rs, 500/- from the 
National Council of Education, Bengal, and the donation of 
Rs. 100/- each from Sir P. C. Ray,' the respected President 
of the Society, and Dr. Narendra Nath Law, one of its 
esteemed members. Among other items, receipts under 
the head ‘^Sale proceeds of books and pamphlets” showed 
an appreciable decrease' as^ compared with the pre- 
vious year, the figures being.. Rs., 4! 5d 2-6 (1936-37),.. and 
Rs» 543-8-9 (1935-36)* This, item, however, compares favour- 
ably with the figure for 1934-35, tiiz., Rs. 372-13-0. The 
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receipts from subscriptions showed a slight decline being 
Rs. 181-3-0 as compared with 229-13-0 for 1935-36 and 
Rs. 238-1-0 for 1934-35. On the expenditure side the 
publication expenses as usual have been the heaviest itein, 
accounting for Rs. 740-10-0. Vi^ith this may be compared 
the figures for previous years, viz., Rs. 648-8-0 {1935-36) 
and Rs. 925-4-9 (1934-35). Of the figure for 1 936-37 no less 
than Rs. 677-5-6 was accounted for by the cost of 
publication of the two issues of the Journal. Linder the head 
“Postal Charges’’ there was a slight increase in the ex- 
penditure, Rs. 1 18-13-3 as compared with Rs. 111-2-3 for 
1935-36. It is, however, lower than the figure for 1934-35, 
viz, 150-13-6. A similarly slight increase may be noticed 
under the head “Allowance to Staff,” the figure being 
Rs. 154-7-0 in place of Rs. 134-2-0 for the previous year. 
This increase, however, is more apparent than real as the 
figures include the Proof-reader’s charges for the /ournaZ. 
On the other hand, the charge under the head Purchase 
of Books” shows a marked decline being Rs. 86-6-0 in 
place of Rs. 200-6-0 of the preceding year. 

LECTURES 

During the year under notice 1 1 popular lectures were 
delivered under the auspices of the Greater India Society 
and in co-operation with the National Council of Educa- 
tion, Bengal. As in the preceding years the lectures 
covered a relatively wide range of topics. This may be 
shown from the subjoined list of subjects of the lectures 
to which is added the name of the lecturers in each 
case : Indus Civilisation and its Cultural Characteristics by 
Mr. Kunja Govinda Goswami, Ancient Bengal (2 lectures) by 
Mr. S. K. Saraswati, Aryan Invasion of India (2 lectures) by 
Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, Annam, Tonkin & Siam (3 lectures) 
by Swami Sadananda, Growth of Western Ideas about India 
(H. Goetz), Burma (2 lectures) by Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji. The Committee conveys its sincere thanks to all 
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tliese gentlemen for their va.laed co-operatioii,. ■ Thanhs are 
.also due , to .the authorities of the National, Council' . of 
Educatioii, Bengal, for meeting as in former, . years the 
.charges for the lectures. 


PUlLICATiOiS 

Two .issues of the Journal (VoL III, Nos. 1 and 2) 
appeared during the year, while the subseciuent issue. 
(VoL IV, No, 1) appeared' just in the following April. 
Of these the first issue which ' was brought . out as 
a .Syivain Levi. Memorial 'Number besides receiving a 
prefatory notice from Dr. Tagore? the Purodha ol the 
Society, and an opening prasasii from Professor Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya., was enriched with original contri- 
butions from a number of Indian and foreign, scholars, 
which swelled its size to the unusual number of 134 
pages. The Committee feels that the Journal, by setting 
before itself a high scientific standard and by enlisting 
the co-operation of Indian as well as foreign scholars 
in its chosen field, is fulfilling a distinct need for the 
cause of Greater Indian research. A gratifying testimony 
to this eiffect is furnished by the growing response of 
scholars and scholarly periodicals in and outside India 
to the Society's call for co-operation . In this connection 
the Committee recalls with interest the invitation extend- 
ed by the Eighth international Congress of Historical 
Sciences for representation of the Society at its forth- 
coming session at Zurich in August-September? 1 938. 

Turning to other items the publication of Dr. Tucci’s 
long-awaited work? Tibetan Pilgrims in the Swat Valley 
was taken in hand during the course of the year. Mr. 
Himansu Bhusan Sarhar continued his preparation of the 
'.English , ■ tra,.nslation of . Dr. Krom^s Hindoe.**Jaoaan.sche 
Geschiedenis which is another of the Society’s announce'" 
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LIBRARY" : ■ 

the Society’s collection of books, 
periodicals, pamphlets,\ etc. continued to receive a ^ constant 
stream of additions obtained by way' of exchange 'with itS; 
Journal or for purpose of review therein. The collection 
contmued to be 'housed in a room of the Asutosh: 
Building of the Calcutta ' University which was generously 
placed at the disposal of the Society last year by the 
Vice-Chancellora Mr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee? and, his 
colleagues on the Post-Graduate Executive Committee. 
The works, as they came in, were duly entered in the 
Society’s register of which two copies were kept. 

CONCLUSION 

In concluding this brief review of working of the 
Society for the last year, the Committee cannot but 
offer its most grateful thanks to those friends and well- 
wishers who have helped it in various ways. Mention 
had been made elsewhere of the generous donations of 
the National Council of Education, Bengal, and of Sir P. C. 
Ray and Dr. Narendra Nath Law. Acknowledgment has 
also been made of the kind services of Mr. P. K. Sen, 
Hony. Auditor of the Society's accounts. The Committee 
has also to thank Mr. Ramananda Chatterji, Editor of The 
Modern Review and Dr. Narendra Nath Law, Editor of 
The Jndian Historical Quarterly for free advertisements 
of the Society’s publications in their well-known periodi- 
cals. To Dr. Law the Committee owes a further debt of 
gratitude for allowing a substantial discount on the 
printing' charges incurred by the Society for its JournaU 
The Committee however feels that still more strenuous 
efforts should be made with a view to setting the 
Society firmly, on its feet. Above all,, recruits are needed 
for'.' shouldeiing 'the 'growi^^ of running the 

Society’s Journal and of ■ contributing to its outer publica- 
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tions. It. is only thus that .India will fulfil .her duty , 
elucidating Greater Indian . cu.lture in a mamier befitting her' 
heritage,*. The Committee appeals to every educated son 
and claiigliter of India to help, it in this noble task audit 
earnestly trusts that its appeal will .not go in vain. 



The Ninth AfHndia Oriental Conference, 


The ninth session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
was held at Trivandrum under the distinguished patronage 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore on three successive 
days, 20th to 22nd December, 1937. It was attended by an 
exceptionally large number of delegates and visitors, of 
which some idea may be formed from the fact that no less 
than 90 institutions both in and outside India were- 
represented therein. It is a gratifying sign of the times that 
Greater India received a due share of attention in the 
composition of the Conference, for not only was it possible 
for the Greater India Society to send a fairly large number 
of delegates to the Conference but the notable delegates 
from abroad included Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, Director of 
Archaeology, Netherlands India. The session was opened 
in the presence of a distinguished gathering at the beauti- 
ful Town Jubilee Hall on the afternoon of the 20th 
December, when after the chanting of melodious Sanskrit 
verses and delivery of the Welcome address of the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, His Highness the Maharaja 
addressed the audience in a felicitous speech which was 
much appreciated. This was followed by the learned 
address of Dr. F. W. Thomas whose speech was remark- 
able alike for the luminous survey of the existing state of 
Indological studies and for sage suggestions for future 
guidance. The successive days were devoted to meetings 
of the different sections of the Conference of which there 
were as many as thirteen this year. These comprised 
Vedic, Iranian, Islamic, Classical Sanskrit, Philosophy, 
Ardha-Magadhi, Pali and Prakrit, History, Archaeology, 
Ethnology, Fine Arts, Kerala Art and Culture, Technical 
Sciences, Philology, Malayalam and other South Indian lan- 
guages. In the Archaeology section the chief centre of inter- 
est was an exhibition of prehistoric and other antiquities 
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from Maski arranged by Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, the worthy 
Director of Archaeology in the Nizam’s dominions. Greater 
India was worthily represented by Dr. Stutterheim whose 
paper on the Cultural Relations between South India and 
ava provoked a very interesting discussion and whose 
lantern lecture on the Development of Indian Art in Java 
roused a wide interest. Among other notable functions 
may be mentioned the lantern lecture of Rao Bahadur 
■ . Dikshit on the Indus Valley Civilisation and of Dr. 

James Cousens on the Post-mural Ajania Paintings. For 
the rest Drs. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee and U. N. Ghoshal 
and Ml . Jitendra Nath Banerjee among the delegates of 
the ^ Greater India Society read papers at the different 
sectional meetings. A paper was also contributed by Mr. 
Banerjee to the meeting of the Numismatic Society of India 
which held its annual session simultaneously with the 
Oriental ^ Conference. The Honorary Secretary took the 
opportunity to come into persona! contact with Dr. 
Stutterheim and discuss with him plans for a closer co- 
operation between the Greater India Society and the 
Archaeological Department of Netherlands India. It is to 
be hoped that this will result in increasing the share of the 

Society s usefulness in the near future. The closing 
function of the Conference was a brilliant address from 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, the Dewan of the State, 
followed by an interesting speech from the President. The 
busy days of the Conference were rendered very enjoyable 
to the assembled guests by a round of entertainments and 
festivities including a Garden party given by His Highness 

( ® residence 

of Mr. F. H. Skrine, Resident of the Madras States. 
Visits were also arranged to the notable institutions of 
be City, such as the State Museum and its unique Java-Bali 
nnexe, itself the fruit of Their Highness’s recent visit to 
n onesia. Very enjoyable trips were also arranged to the 
histone and picturesque sites of the State, such as Padma- 
nabhapuram (the old Capital with its wonderful mediaeval 
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fresco-paintings) and the majestic Cape ' Comorino Al- 
together the session was a great success, for which ' our best 
thanks are due not merely . to Their Idighnesses the 
Maharaja of Travancore and the Maharani Setu Parvati Bai' 
and the Dewan Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, but, also To 
the members' of the Reception Committee including above 
all Mr. R. V- Poduval, the Local Secretary. 


Reception to Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dr. H.J. 
Fleure and Dr, A. D. Mead. 

At the beginning of January 1938 the Indian, Science 
Congress Association held its 25th' (Silver Jubilee) session, in 
Calcutta i,n collaboration with the British Association for the 
Advance,meiit of Science. The opportunity was taken by the 
Managing Committee of the Greater India Society ,to organise 
a reception in honour of ■ two of the distinguished overseas 
delegates, namely,. Dr. F. W. Thomas' and Dr. H. ]. F.leure, 
as well as of ,Dr. A. D. Mead, Professor of Biology at the 
Brown .University, U.S.A., who happened to be in Calcutta 
on the occasion. The pleasa,nt function took place at the 
Mahabodhi Hall, College Square, on the lOth January 1938 
at 6 p.m. and was attended by a feiirly large number of 
persons. At the outset the distinguished guests were ' wel- 
comed with suitable speeches by Drs. U. N. Ghoshal, S. K. 
Chatterjee, K. D. Nag and Pandit V. Bhattacharyya. Dr. 
Ghoshal welcomed Drs. Thomas and Fleure as representa- 
tives of British culture in the two important fields of Iiido- 
logy : and Geography. Pie further eulogized the services of 
Dr. Thomas to the cause of 'Indian learning and , the genial 
hospitality extended by him in his English home to Indian 
students visiting Europe. He concluded by recalling how 
Drs. Thomas and Fleure had just watched and blessed 
Indians coming of age in the branch of Science. Pandit 
Bhattacharyya spoke of the high ideas of Buddhism which 
explained its phenomenal progress outside India, while Dr. 
Chatterjee spoke warmly of Dr. Thomas’s kind interest in 
his studies while he was in Europe and Dr. Nag recalled his 
pleasant association with Dr. Thomas in England and Dr. 
Mead at the University of Honolulu. Replying to these 
addresses Dr. Thomas said that the Greater India Society' 
was evidently animated by the same spirit of liarut^a and 
maitn that was characteristic of Buddhism. In ancient times 
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the spread of Buddhism was due to individual enterprise of 
zealous missionaries. This kind of enterprise^ 'eontinued' 
the speaker, has lasted down to our own times — witness' thel 
Gujerati tombs of two or three centuries ago recently 
discovered at Uganda and the remains of Hindu culture at 
Baku. It may confidently be predicted that . the same 
spirit of individual enterprise will continue' in future for : 
trade as well as for religious and cultural propaganda. 
Professor Fleure in course of his reply said that he was 
deeply impressed with the personality and teachings of 
Buddha. In this connection he pointed to the remarkable 
fact that fundamental, ethical and philosophical movements 
took place within a few centuries of each other in Ancient 
China, India and Judaea. He concluded by saying that the 
old message of the East was now wanted in the West which 
was machine-ridden. Prof. Mead, after highly compli- 
menting Dr. Nag on his work as visiting Professor at the 
Honolulu University, observed that New World stood as 
much in need of India’s ancient culture as the Old. 

Notes of the last half-year. 

On the 25rd November 1937 Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
the world-renowned scientist, passed away suddenly at 
Giridih in the Hazaribagh District of Bihar. In common 
with numerous learned institutions both in and outside 
this country the Greater India Society mourned the death of 
India’s illustrious son whom it was proud to reckon in its list 
of patrons. The Society will ever remember with gratitude 
his services during the infancy of its existence. 

The Managing Committee of the Greater India Society 
is gratified to find signs of growing appreciation of its acti- 
vities from the enlightened public of Bengal. In January 
last Dr. Bimala Churn Law, the well-known Buddhist 
scholar and patron of Indological studies in this city, earned 
the grateful thanks of the Committee by his generous gift of 
Rs. 500/- only in favour of the Society. 
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NOTES 


. Invtlie last issue ■of - the /.G J.S., (VoL iw., no. 2|' .was 
pubiisiied a paper entitled A new Inscription from^. Fu-nan 
from the pen of Dr. G. Qcedhs. In the accompany.ing text 
fp. 1 20) £/a in the first line should be read as, ya + aii.d. 
Jayamrmmatja in .the fifteenth Jiae should, be read as 
Jayavarmmana x , making foot-note no, 14 superfluous.. 
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Contributions from the Mahavamsa to oijr 
knowledge of the Mediaeval Culture 
of Ceylon. 

By Dr. Wilhelm Geiger 
( Continued from Vol V, No, /. ) 

V 

SOCIAL ORGANISATION 
16. Raeial and Sooial Oifferenoes within the 
Popyiation oi Ceylon. 

A, Arya and Drdoida 

58. The population of Ceylon was never so homoge- 
neous as that of Northern India which had become such in 
the course of their historical development. There the Aryan 
immigrants who had come from the North-West gradually 
mixed with the original non-Aryan population of the 
country and finally absorbed it, so that a new race came 
into existence which we may call the Indo-Aryan race. It 
was spread all over the cultivated area of the country but 
it did not come into contact with people of a different race 
except perhaps in some frontier districts where the Indo- 
Aryans met with aboriginal hill- and forest- tribes. 

The development turned out differently in Ceylon. 
Here there was ever a strong antagonism between the Aryan 
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and Dra vidian races. This antagonism made itself more 
or less conspicuous in the different pexiods of Sinhalese 
history, hot it was never entirely absent owing to the' fact 
that the Aryans were the older stratum; of colonists and 
the D'amilas came over into the island as later immigrants, 
often also as foes and' conquerors. Nevertheless the Sinha-. 
lese people cannot be called a pure Aryan race. From the 
beginning of the colonisation a racial mixture surely took 
place in Ceylon on the one side with the aboriginal inhabi'-' 
tants of the island, on the other side with the Dravidas 
of Southern India. 

The first Aryan immigrants probably came to Ceylon 
from North-Western India in the 5th century B.C, The 
name or rather surname of their leader Is called in the 
tradition Vijaya, *the conqueror’. They met in Ceylon with 
a population of unknown race that was certainly neither 
Aryan nor Dravidian, but rather related to the uncultivated 
tribes of Southern India. This clearly appears' from 
the fact that they are called Yahhha (Sk. Yal^sa) in the 
tradition. Another name seems to have been Sahma 
(Sk. Sahara), preserved in the modern name of the pro- 
vince Sahatagamut^a, Both these names are used to 
denote barbarous tribes living in the mountains and forests. 
Often demoniac qualities are ascribed to them. Sinhalese 
Yak^ simply means ‘devi!.^ 

It is very probable that the Aryan colonists often con** 
tracted sexual relations with aboriginal women. This seems 
to be alluded to by the legend told in the Mahavamsa 7.9 
sq. of Vijaya’s marriage %vith the Yakkhmi Kiwe^i or Kuva- 
n^a. According to the legend, she bore a son and a 
daughter. When afterwards she was put away by her 
husband and returned to the Yakhhas, she was killed by 
them> but her children fled to Malaya into the wild moun- 
tainous region of Central Ceylon. There they grew up and 
the elder brother took the younger sister for his wife and 
they became the ancestors of the Pulindas. The word 
puUnda too is a designation for uncultivated tribes' ^ in ■ India^ 
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Here in Ceylon perhaps for a mixed ' race believed to have 
■ sprung from the intermarriage of the first Aryan colonists 
with aborigiiial women* Such may perhaps be' the :''hctuai 
kernel of the Vijaya-Kuveiji legend. 

' 59. But' " we also learn from the chronicle (Mhvs. 7.48 

sg.) that messengers were sent by Vijaya to Madhura, the 
capital of the Dravidian Pandu kingdom? in order to woo 
a daughter of the king for himself and also other girls as 
wives for his companions, and we are told that they came 
to the island and together with them craftsmen and- mem- 
bers of the , various guilds. This is an interesting notice,; 
and it is not improbable that there is some truth in it. -" For" 
the new colony was no doubt in want of such helpers and it 
is easy to understand that they were fetched from Southern 
India which geographically was the nearest cultivated 
country. Thus a strong infusion of Dravidian blood into 
the Aryan population of Ceylon must have taken place in 
the first period of its colonisation. 

We know? however, that before long the Aryan element 
in Ceylon was strengthened by immigrants coming from 
North-Eastern India.: According to tradition, the second 
ruler of Ceylon, Vijaya’s successor? was the descendant of a 
Kalin ga dynasty. From that time onwards an uninterrup- 
ted, nay, continually increasing intercourse appears to have 
existed between Bengal, Magadha, Orissa on the one side 
and Ceylon on the other side. In the third century B.C. the 
Buddhist doctrine was preached in Ceylon. The island 
became the home of orthodox Buddhism and it has remain- 
ed so up to the present time. 

The relations with the Damijas were very often hostile. 
The Sinhalese history- (see- above 30, /.G./.S. Ill, p. 155 $q,) 
is a long series of bloody wars with Pandian (Mhvs. 50.12 
aq.) and chiefly with Cola armies who invaded Ceylon in 
order to subjugate the island and itS; inhabitants. The 
Northern provinces were.-often occupied by the foe for many 
years, whilst the faithful adherents of the national dynasty , 
found refuge in the less accessible province of Roha^a. 
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They always finally succeeded in restoring the indepen- 
dence of the Sinhalese kingdom.; 

We must also point to the fact that in Ceylon often when 
there were struggles for the throne, one of the candidates 
fied to Southern India, and having collected troops there, 
came back to the island and tried to win the kingdom with 
their help. Thus the custom arose in Ceylon, probably since 
the seventh century, of enlisting Dravidian mercenaries, 
Damilas, Kera|as and Kannatas in the Sinhalese army. 
Their number seems to have been even greater than that 
of the less warlike Sinhalese. The Dravidian soldiery fre- 
quently caused serious disturbances. They revolted against 
their lord, chiefly when they were not sufficiently paid, 
plundered the country and seized the property of the 
peacedoving inhabitants (44,134; 45.1 2 sq.; 54, 66). The 
worst time in this respect was the thirteenth century when, 
after the reign of the usurper Magha, many Damila merce- 
naries were dwelling as they pleased in the villages and 
single houses they had forcibly occupied. It was king 
Vijayabahu III, 1232-36, who drove them out and freed at 
least the province of Mayarattha from those outrageous 
soldiers (81.14). Nevertheless they continued to be a pub- 
lic calamity under his successor Parakkamabahu Ii> commit- 
ting all sorts of violent deeds, until . they were finally 
overthrown in a dreadful battle fought near the Kalavapi 
tank and had to sacrifice their lives and all their accumula- 
ted treasures to the Sihala warriors (83.15-34). 

60. Even in times of peace Damilas constantly came 
over to Ceylon where they earned their livelihood as 
merchants or artisans or perhaps as field-labourers. That 
at the end of the eighth century Damilas formed a constitu- 
ent element of the population of Ceylon appears from a 
notice in Mhvs. 48. 145. There we are told how King 
Mahinda II presented bulls to lame people, no doubt 
for their conveyance. But if they were Damijas, he 
gave them horses, as they would not take cattle for that 
-purpose*; " 
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When :at ' the . tim Sena 1., , 831-51, the king 

invaded, Ceylon,, all the Damilas who dwelled scatteired 
here and thercj went over to ■ his side and he thereby gained 
great power {50, 15).' From another passage (66, 133 ) 
we' learn that' in. the twelfth century many Damilas were 
living , in Ceylon in Gajabahu*s kingdom* Damilas were 
also often in a prominent position at the royal court. Two 
of the' paramours of Queen Anula, 12-16 A. G.. . were '■ 
Damilas ( 34. 19. 24 sq. ); one of them, Vatuka, was 
nagaravaddhakh i. e. chief of the guild of carpenters and 
masons (cf. R, Pick, Social Organisation in North-Easi India 
in Buddha* s Time, translated by S, Maitra, pp. 283-4); the 
other, Niliyaj even purohita-’brahmana {vide above 34, 
/.G.J.S, IV, 1937, p. 81 sq.). The Damila Potthakuttha in 
the service of King Aggabodhi IV., 658-74, was a person 
of great influence at court. After Aggabodhi’s death he 
enthroned two successive puppet-rulers, whilst he himself 
administered the kingdom (46. 39 sq.). If my correction 
of the corrupt passage 49.24 is correct, there existed in 
Ceylon even a peculiar Damila group of priests, Damila 
Bhikkhusarngha. 

In the harem of the Sinhalese kings there were also 
Damila women. Sotthisena, the son of King Mahanama, 
was sprung from such a woman. He ascended the throne 
in the year 431, after his father’s death, but was killed by 
Samgha, the daughter of Mahanama and his queen, f- e. 
of an equal mother (38. 1-2). Vijayabahu I., 1059-1114, 
wedded his younger sister Mitta to Panduraja ( 59*41 ). 
The name shows that the husband was an offspring of the 
royal family of the Pandu kingdom. Manabharaiia was 
the son of Panduraja and Mitta, and Manabharana s son 
, was Parakkamabahu,, the 'Great,, who ''therefore on. 'his, 
grandfather’s side had Dravidian blood in his veins. 

Such marriages ■ wH issue of political 

corisiderations: .,:and^ very frequent in the last' 

centuries of the Sinhalese Kingdom {cf. 9, /.G./.S* II, 1935, 
p. 100), did not much concern the Sinhalese people, in 
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general. Nevertheless it is obvious that owing to the 
continual influx of Damifas^ both soldiers and non-soldiers^ 
the Sinhalese must have been considerably influenced by 
the Dravidian race not only culturally^ but also physically 
and mentally* But a complete amalgamation of the two 
races never took place in Ceylon. The Damilaa were 
always considered as foreigners, even in times of peace, 
and the Sinhalese never lost the consciousness of their 
Aryan descent and of their right of political independence. 
They even preserved their old Aryan language in spite of 
the geographical isolation. The dialect which the first 
colonists spoke was probably cognate to that in which the 
Western and North-Western inscriptions of Asoka are 
composed. In Ceylon it was influenced and enriched by 
dialects of Aryan immigrants who came from North-Eastern 
India, from Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, so that it became a 
mixed dialect which in the sequel developed on the name 
lines with all the Indo-Aryan vernaculars. A peculiar 
influence of Tamil was certainly not lacking, but it was 
not too strong. It is a remarkable fact that in the classical 
literature Tamil loan-words are rare in comparison with 
those borrowed from Pali and chiefly from Sanskrit. This 
clearly shows that the educated Sinhalese earnesllj? strove 
to emphasise the Aryan character of their language. 

At the present time one-third (in round numbers) of the 
population of Ceylon consists of Tamils. The percentage 
may have been nearly the same perhaps a little ie»s^ also 
during the mediaeval period. 

B. Clasdficaiion of ihe people 

61. Frequently in the Mahavaipsa the whole population 
of Ceylon is divided into loka, ‘world^ i.e, lay-congregation' 
and msana ‘church% ‘clergy*, ‘priesthood^ often ioined 
together in the compound lokasmana. Identical with this 
division is that into ‘gihmd/ laymen' and priests (Mhvs. 48. 
23) and that into ‘castes* and msama ‘hermitages* 
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(72. 145). Protecting and furthering of world and church 
was the /first duty of a pious; king (cf. 52-81 ; 68.2 ; 69.4 

We' easily understand that divison if ' we consider' the 
dommant,' position of Buddhism in the island. According'’tO: 
its doctrine, . perfect Buddhists are only those who having 
abandoned the worldly life have entered the Order and are 
striving for salvation . The laymen are but their' helpers 
and protectors, acquiring thereby the merit {punna) which 
warrants them a better future existence in the stream of 
transmigration. For those who believe' in that doctrine 
mankind is divided into two large groups viz, priests, or 
monks on the one side, and on the other side laymen who 
belong to the worldly community and are occupied with 
worldly tasks. 

The word sdsana, it is true, is generally used in Pali to 
denote the Buddhist religion and the Buddhist Order, the 
samgha. But when it is put in contrast to it must 

certainly have a wider sense and include the Brahmanical 
clergy together with the Buddhist bhikkhus. It is obvious 
that the Brahmaiia priests cannot be considered as lokct. 
We know that they played an important part at court and 
were by no means disregarded by the people in Ceylon 
{vide 33, 34; },G.LS. IV. 1937 , p. 81 sq.); we learn this from 
the Mahavamsa itself, though the chronicle was compiled 
by Buddhist priests. 

The *pdesthoodMtself was therefore bipartite, consist- 
ing of sctmai^a and btdhmarjd. That samaria in this context 
means not an ascetic in general, but simply ‘a Buddhist^ 
priest is confirmed by the fact that we also meet with the 
twain bhiJikbavo btdhmand (50.5.) 

62. The foremost social difference was that ' between; 
freemen and slaves (dasa). Slavery was a common institu- 
tion in India up to the modern times, and the Indian law- 
books, the Kautaliya Arthasastra included, contain minute 
details concerning it. Four classes of slaves are distinguish- 
ed in the Vinaya, ed. Oldenberg IV, 224®^,, seven in Manu- 
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smrti VIIL 415, and fifteen in the Niradasmrti (Breloers 
Kautallya-Studien II, p. 30 sq*). It is interesting that in the 
Nftinigliandova^ a collection of cnstomary laws in Ceylon, 
compiled about the year 1818 under British auspices (cf* 
Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom, translated by B. K. Ghosh, 
p, 95) the classification is the same as in the Vinaya : the 
first two classes are those who are bom in the house 
{antojaia) or bought for money (dhona^^ifa) the thirds and 
fourth apparently those made prisoners in war (kamam) 
.and carried off by force {dmia)^ 

It is easy to understand that we are unable exactly to 
trace this distinction in the chronicle, though it ma 3 ^ have 
existed in mediaeval Ceylon as well as in India. The first 
slaves were no doubt Dami}as taken prisoners in war. King 
Siiameghavaiina, 617-627? after having beaten the Damilas 
who had invaded the island in order to conquer the kingdom 
for Sirinaga, captured those who remained over from 
slaughter, subjected them to all kinds of humiliation and 
made them slaves (40.70-73). 

Common to all Dasas was the entire want of personal 
freedom. They were part of their lord^s property in the 
same sense as money? fields and cattle* For their livelihood 
they were given a patch of land? called diuel in Sinhalese 
(H.W. Codrington, Ancient Land Tenure and Revmiie in 
Ceylon, p. 18). In the houses of rich people, chiefly in the 
royal household? the number of slaves seems to have been 
very great. They could be given away to other people, if 
their lord liked to do so. Silameghavaniia distributed the 
Dami}a slaves he had made (see above) here and there to 
monasteries. Aggabodhi IV? 658-74, placed slaves at the 
disposal of the Bhikkhu community wherever they were 
wanted (46. !0), and the Damija Potthakuttha who was 
serving the same king, having erected a splendid building in 
some monastery, could also assign it villages together with 
slaves (46.19). King Parakkamabahu i assigned in the 
hospital built by him at Pulatthinagara, to each sick person, 
a male or female slave who had to attend on the patient 
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'(73.:34"36)«:, Queen Kalyaiiavatij.- beg. of the l3tE cemtoyj 
built a monastery in the village Paininasala and granted it 
villagesj' fields, and gardens, articles of me and slaves 
(80. 35-36). ■ Her' general ^ Ayasmanta also ■ created ' a pari- 
.Dena and supplied it with' slaves, male and' female, (da&tdme 
80.39). Yet in the 1 8th century King Kittisirirajasiha -m 
said to have . assigned to the holy Tooth-Relic besid'Cs 
other precious presents, numerous villages and fields to- 
gether with many slaves both male and female (100.1 1). 

As we may infer from the chronicle, it sometimes 
happened that people who were indebted or unable to earn 
their livelihood, sold themselves and perhaps also their 
wives and children to their creditor or to some other rich 
man in order to maintain their existence. Under unfortu- 
nate circumstances this state could grow into permanent 
slavery. But, originally at least and on principle, it was 
temporary and could come to an end through redemption. 
Parakkamabahu II is praised for having redeemed nume- 
rous people who had been enslaved during the despotic 
dominion of the usurper Magha (87. 46-7). 

There was always humiliation or abuse in the words 
dasa and das? and they were, therefore, avoided at least by 
more sensitive people- King Aggabodhi VIIL, 801-812, 
once addressed, probably in anger, one of his slaves with 
the word dasa, but he afterwards repented of it ; to make 
up for this, he allowed the slave to use the same word to- 
wards himself (49. 62). This story shows that we have no 
reason to assume that the slaves were always ill-treated in 
any way by their lords, much less than they were treated 
with cruelty. When the officials of a king call themselves 
his slaves, as in 70.202, this is, of course, a rhetorical humi- 

In Sinhalese the word for female slave is rnidi which 
derives from Sk. P. munditd, Shaved^. This shows that in 
former times a female slave was not allowed to wear long 
hair, but had to shave her head when she was taken into a 
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: ' 63. ' A . soinewhat different social position was enjoyed 
the ' k^mmak^ra* ■ The word is often combined with 
dasa,\eveii in the form of a compound, as also the corres- 
ponding Sk. word k^rmakata- In the Kautaliya {2nd ed. 
Shama Sastry, p. 142, trsL 178-9) the Karmakata-ddsdlj are 
enumerated as property of a man along with biped and 
quadruped animals; in the Jatakas (III, 129^'^) they are 
mentioned as belonging to the household of a rich merchant 
(R» Pick, op. cff., translated by Maitra, pp. 262, 305). In 
the same manner according to the Mahavamsa Dasas and 
Kammakaras depended on a lord who had legal authority 
over them. In the disturbed times which preceded the 
reign of Parahkamabahu in the 12th century, both classes 
revolted against their lords {sdmino 61.68). But the Kamma- 
karas were not personally unfree like the slaves, though 
their freedom was limited by certain restrictions. They 
had to perform some work for their lord at regular intervals 
or certain occasions, as for Instance during the harvest or 
when new buildings were to be erected. As payment for 
this service a small estate, a divel, was assigned to them, 
from which they could gain their livelihood. The labour 
was substituted for the rent. Sometimes Kammakara is 
rendered by 'hired labourer,^ but, I think, the translation 
‘serf’ would be more appropriate. 

The designation k<^mmakGra does not imply humilia- 
tion as does the word dasa. In a broader sense it can be 
used for any person who is bound to perform orders pres- 
cribed for him by a superior. Thus in ■ 4733 the . petty 
officers of an army commanded by a general are called by 
this title; the same designation is used (46.13) by the chro- 
nicler for the Damila Potthakuttha at King Aggabodhi IV^s 
court (cf. above 60). In such cases we have simply, to 
translate the word as ‘servant.* 

The Kammakaras could, like the slaves, be given away 
to another lord. In this case they were appointed to render 
the new lord the same service that they had rendered 
formerly to the old one. Sena I. , 831-51, is said in 50.64 
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to have granted 8 to a monastery he had 

built on the Ariftha mountain. ■ By King Vikkamabahu II. ^ 

I li6'-1137j the ‘royal workmen’ (raial^ammf^a, 62.43) were 
ordered to rebuild ruined temples and relic-shrines and 
destroyed tanks- , Here probably the ^ammaJ^aras' in the 
royal service are, to be understood. 

The word \ammahata ought not to be confounded with 
^arma^ara 5 the latter being no technical term, but simply 
denoting a man .who has to' perform, some work, a Work- 
man’ in the most general sense. 

64. Often, after all, a distinction is made in the chro- 
nicle between kullnd people of good family and *hma 
^people of the lower classes.’ I need not say that this 
distinction concerns but the laity. In the later parts of 
the chronicle, from ch. 80 onwards, the word h^lma is 
generally replaced by \nlaputta . 

Since \ultna is derived from feu/n, and is used to 
denote a family or clan of the nobility, knlina means a 
nobleman. A few clans are mentioned in the chronicle 
by names: ( 1 ) Lambaka^ija, (2) Moriya, (3) Kulinga, 
(4) Taraccha, (5) Balibhojaka. The name of the Sihala will 
be discussed separately. The five names quoted above 
denote animals: lumhafea^icia is ^hare’ or ‘goat*, moriya 
‘peacock’, kulinga means a bird, the ‘fork-tailed shrike’, 
taraccha is ‘hyena* and balibhojaka ‘crow*. This clearly 
shows that the Sinhalese clans had a totemistic character. 
A peacock was, for instance, the emblem and perhaps the 
mythical ancestor of the Moriyas. 

Of all these clans the Lambakatjti^as were nearest to, 
and probably formed a branch of, the royal dynasty. Many 
of them wore the crown themselves in Ceylon, some 
already in ancient times and at the beginning of the 
period. This was-.the case with. .King 
and his successors between the years 362 and 431 A.C. 
In the seventh century Lambaka^Pias were alternating with 
members of the royal family. Five Lambakawas, mention- 
ed by namci were entrusted by Parakkamablho I with the 
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eBlistmeiil of soldiers for the army he , wanted- when 
'begmning. the struggle lor 'the throne (69.I2-13)» / In a 
religious feast celebrated by the ■ same .king . Lambakaiiiias 
played a part with other, people of the noblest families. 
{mahaktdinai 74* 213-4). It is noticeable tha.t Lambak^W^^ 
also existed in Southern India. They had to perform 
certain functions at the coronation festival of Virapandu in 
Madhura,; which was arranged by Parakhamabahu I {77.25).: ' 

Next, in rank to the Lambakan:gias seem to have been, 
the Moriuas. With Dhatusena a scion of this clan ascended 
the throne about the year 460 A. CV, ■ and thereafter the 
Moriyas reigned over sixty years. The Tamcchas and the, 
Kulihgas apparently came to Ceylon along with the bough 
of , the sacred Bodhi-tree which was planted at Anuradhapura 
in' the Mahavihara (19.2). In the Culavamsa the Taracchas 
are mentioned only in 42.30. . People .' of the Taraccha clan 
had to convey the statue, of the thera Mahinda to the bund 
of the Mihindatata tank constructed by King Aggabodhi h 
568-601 . About the end of the 12th century a Kulinga, Mahin* 
da by name, treacherously slew King Vijayabahu IL» but he 
was himself killed after five days by the indignant inhabit- 
ants of the country (80.15. sq.). The Balibhojako-^ are 
mentioned but once in the later Mahavamsa {85.1). Here 
the elders (jettha) of the clan are said in 85-5! to have 
participated in a great festival, celebrated by Parakkama- 
bahu II in the thirteenth century. They had to fend off, 
it seems, by certain ceremonies or incantations ail influences ,' 
emanating from evil spirits which could disturb the' course"' 
of the feast. 

It is doubtful whether the name monusilta,' (90.7) also- 
denotes a totemistic . clan. .The , monasihas ■ • were/ nine , 
brothers who, bribed ■ by the treacherous general 'Mitra, 
tried to murder the rightful heir to the throne Bhuvaneka-, 
bahu I, the son of Parakkamabahu IL ' 'Non-totemistic is 
the clan-name Girivamsa (91.4), if this does not simply 
mean ‘highland tribe.* A scion of the Girivarps®^ was the 
powerful minister Alagakkonara of Vikkamabahu IV? 
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TEere ; m been more totemisticxlans^:,m 

than, the five' enumerated above,.. But' it is not necessaryj -' 
T think’/ : to assume they were of non-Aryan ■drigiii>' 
Totemism is a world-wide superstition and was by no means 
unknowii to the' ancient Aryans, Among the gofm-names 
there are many of totemistic character, which are taken from'' 
the names , of animals or plants (H. Zimmer, Studien zm:: 
Gesch. der 'Gotras, Diss. Berlin, 1914), The Kasyapas 
are the ‘tortoise-men’ from Sk. k^syapa. The name of 
the Mandukas is derived from mm^dui^a, frog ; that of the 
Saunakas, Aurnavabhas, Kapeyas from sunafeoj ‘dog,’ 
urnandbhi, ^spider,* J^apf, ‘ape;’ that of the Asvatthya from 
asvaitha, ficus religiosa, &c. Moriya, the name of Candra- 
gupta’s and Asoka’s clan, is the same word as moriya in 
the Mahavarnsa (cf, A. Griinwedel, Buddhistische Kunst, 
p. 72; Mhvs.-Tika, ed. Malalasekera I 180^®). The form 
maurya is a Sanskritisation of the Middle-Indian moriya, 
and the name of Candragupta’s mother Mura who became 
the female ancestor of the whole clan, is but an etymologi- 
cal invention in order to explain the Sk. word maurya^ 

65. The name. Sihala is itself a totemistic clan-name. 
It refers to the oft-quoted legend of Sihabahu, the son of 
a Hon (Siha) and a Vanga princess (Mhvs. 6. Tsq,). The 
home of this legend is Kalinga, it is therefore an Aryan 
legend. Sihapura (59*46) is the name of the Kalinga capital. 
When soon after the colonisation of Ceylon by Aryans the 
influence of North-Eastern India bacame decisive for the 
further development of its civilisation, the legend was 
combined with the story of Vijaya who was made the eldest 
son of Sihabahu and given the name Sihala. The name was 
also conferred on his companions (7.42), and the original 
clan-name was thus amplified and it was used from that time 
onwards as designation of all the inhabitants of Ceylon. 
This is clearly shown by expressions like ruler of the Sihala 
(Sihalddhipa) , Sihala-language (Sihala nirutti), &c. Ceylon 
itself was called Sihala-dtpa, ‘Island of the Sihalas’), as 
from, ancient times Lafdia^dlpa, and the Sihalas war^ often 
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coBtmsted with other people like , Damilas., RamaMas, 
Javakas. Bet in 54.9- 11 we have the interesting notiee 
that .King MaMnda IV., 952-72, had fetched , from India a 
princess born in the clan of the Kalinga rulers and made /her' 
his first , queen. Two sons and one daughter were borne 
•by her, and thus Mahinda founded the Sihala clan (Sihala- 
oumsain). Apparently the remembrance of the old Kalinga 
legend concerning Sihabahu and. Vijaya along with ' .Ms 
successors gave rise to this story. . Thus' the ancient clan-^ 
name was readopted by the Sinhalese kings in the medie- 
val period. 

The foremost clan ' in Celyon was the royal clan (rojci- 
vamsa 46.42; 52.16). The members of this clan traced 
their descent not from Vijaya, but from the fourth Sinhalese 
King Pandukabhaya (Sinh. Paduabha). According to the 
legend, Vijaya died without legitimate offsprijig; his succes- 
sor was his alleged nephew Panduvasudeva, a grandson of 
Sihabahu, who came from Kalinga (8.1 sq.}* The historical 
kernel of the legend may be the fact, mentioned above in 
59, that soon after the Aryan colonisation of Ceylon 
numerous immigrants came from India into the island. 
Panduvasudeva ’s daughter Ummadacitta is said to have had , 
intercourse with young Dighagamani, son of the Sakiya 
prince Dighayu, who had arrived in Ceylon during that king’s 
reign. Ummadacitta gave birth to a son who was . named 
Paiitdukabhaya. This , king and his descendants therefore 
belonged to the Sakiya (Sakka) clan from which the Buddha 
came forth. At the head of this clan stands the mythical 
King Okkaka, the Ik§vaku of the Indian Epics, the founder 
of the Solar line. In Buddhist literature this line is traced 
yet further back to king Mahasammata. We understand 
therefore that the legitimate Sinhalese kings regard as their 
ancestor either Okkaka ( in inscriptions ; Oli&vas raj para- 
pmenbaf^P, Okk^kct'Vamsa-rdja-paramparatia bhattha) or 
Mahasammata (Mhvs. 47.2), and that they often boast of 
their descent from the Sakiya clan, mentioning the Buddha^s 
father Suddhodana as ancestor. The Lambaka^inias and 
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Moriyas' ' w branches of the Solar line^ and 

probably also' other Sinhalese ' .clans. They never seem to 
have been regarded as usurpers when they ascended the 
throne, ' 

: 66, After this excursion into the legends and history of ^ 
the Sinhalese clans I shall revert now to the differentiation 
between ^ullnd and hm5. 

' Wb^ the k^lina are- mentioned in the chronicle j - 
they are somehow or other connected with the royal family 
and with the government. . They were the supporters of the 
kingdom" and its tower of strength. From the kulas the 
officials were taken both in civil and military service, pro- 
bably in hereditary succession. The greater landed pro- 
prietors also belonged to the nobility, in contrast with the 
leaseholders who cultivated parts of their property and had 
to pay a rent to the owner. Often the feufina may have 
been the first settlers in any district of the country. They 
had for cultivation cleared the wilderness and founded a 
village which was inhabited by families of the clan and 
their descendants. This appears from the term k^lagdma 
which occurs in 38.38. 

It also happened that noblemen opposed the king. 
When in the fifth century the Damilas, altogether six rulers, 
held sway in Ceylon, most of the kinsmen of the noble 
families (jand Rufina, 38*12) betook themselves to Rohaigia 
as their refuge. But some of them attached themselves to 
the Damilas. When Dhatusena succeeded in annihilating 
the foreign dynasty, he severely punished those treacherous 
noblemen by depriving them of their villages and leaving 
these villages defenceless. 

The kings protected and furthered the noblemen for 
their own interest. Vijayabahu I., 1039-1114, is said to 
have chosen people of good family and charged them with 
his protection, and they were his permanent bodyguard 
(60.1). Parakkamabahu I thought it his duty to protect 
those people of noble birth who had been ruined, by plac- 
ing them in their rightful position (73,7). ^JFomen of good 
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family ilmltna ' iithiyo, 'k^liithiyo) were treated with Jimch 
respect. King Udaya I, 792-7, used' to , present , auch 
women,, if they were widowed (andtha), with ornamenls, 
and when they were, in want, he handed them food at night 
(49.35). Vijayabahu gave them villages, food and clothing 
according to their deserts (60.78). 

The low-class people were, of course, first and foremost 
the Dasas and Kammakaras and all the beggars, and' other 
poor .people. They comprised probably also the lease”, 
holders of smaller pieces of land who depended on the 
owner of the estate, and the lower artisans, such as black- 
smiths, potters, washermen and others, who were consider- 
ed to be the village-servants (Sinhtovilk^rayo, H. W. 
Codrington, Land Tenure^ p.l.) 

It was always a symptom of decline, when people of the 
lower classes exerted influence on the ruler. King Sena V, 
972. 8h liked the company of low-class favourites hinajd 
vallabhd jand* He was induced by them to take intoxicat- 
ing drinks and thus ruin his health, so that he died after a 
short reign while still youthful in years (54.70-72). In the 
greatly disturbed times during the first half of the twelfth 
centuryj the four princes who had occupied the different 
..provinces, slighted , in . their heedless way people of good 
family and placed ambitious men of lower classes (hme 
jane) in leading positions. The princes forcibly seized' the, 
possessions of the nobles who scattered here and there' and 
hid themselves in divers places (61.50-52,62). 'Manabha- 
rai^a^, lying on his deathbed, bitterly repented of having 
seized the treasures endowed by sons of good family to the 
Tooth-Relic and the relic of the sacred Alms-bowl (72.302 

It was Parakkamabahu, afterwards surnamed the Great, 
who with a high hand made an end of this chaotic state of 
things. 
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■ ; V.' SOCIAL ORGANISATION 

11. Caste-Sfstem ;/ 1 

, A . Preliminary remarks 

: 67- Hardly any part of the Indian cultee has: so fre:- 

quently /and so amply been discussed by scientists as the 
caste'-system. ■ It may be sufficient to refer here to the. well- 
known and, oft-quoted work ■ of E./ Senart* Les, castes. ^ dans 
rinde^ les faiis ' ei le systeme., . Paris : 1 896, and to that of 
R. .Fick, The Social Organisation in , North -Easi India' 

■ Buddha'''s Time, translated by S.-Maitra, Calcutta, 1,920. , / 

The Indian caste-system., as it has been, built up by:' the 
Brahmaiias and is ' described in the Brahmanical literature, 
is no doubt to a large extent a theory and often out of ' keep- 
, ing with facts. According to this theory> the Indian' people' 
are divided ' into four castes : Brahmatia Ksairiyar.Vmiuar ' 
'Sudra»: The first three are the light-coloured Arya,:''' the 
^udras the dark-coloured original inhabitants of the country 
who had been ,,sub|ugated by the Aryan invaders. Hence 
the word vart^a xolour' as designation of a caste. Each; ■ 
the four oastes had its peculiar profession ^ the Brahma^as 

■ were the priestS;, the .Ksatriyas the^ warriors^, ^the Vaisyas' 
,,the':.a'gricultu,risls',an,d'the',Sudras 'the,, artisans- 

The triparti tlon of the Ary a is-, very ancient. It ex.isted 
already in pre-Vedic times, for it is met with also among the 
Old Iranians. In the ^ 'Avesta . .people are divided , into 
priests (atharvan), warriors {rathae^ta} lit : one who fights 
from a carriage) and '.farmers '(t?astr|/a /^ui/ant, lit : cattle- 
breeding agriculturist). The opposition to the non-Aryan 
aboriginal tribes {daha 8cc.) , is also emphasised in the 
..'Avesta..^^. V. 

The Brahmanical theory of the four castes may have 
been adequate to the facts in the oldest 'Vedic period. The 
Aryan tribes which successively invaded North-Western 
India, were semi-nomads^ while the original inhabitants 
were living in towns occupying a more advanced stage of,; 
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civilisation. Tiie invaders ' occupied the open country lor' 
their,' agricultoral purposes;' the non-Aryansj calle.d , dasi/ti, : ; , 
'had to work- for them as craftsmen. This ,was' the, first, 
line", of , demarcation, ■ separating .the conquerors .,from ^ the,., 
subjugated Dasyus. Among the Arya the priesthood, had 
its prominent position since pre-Vedic times. The bulk 
■of - the people engaged in cattle-breeding and agriculture 
and ' they en3o,yed the protection of the most warlike,., 
families- These ‘warri'ors’ were probably also land-owners, , 
butj, being -engaged in martial exercises? . they did not 
cultivate their lands themselves but got them: cultivated 
by the farmers as payment for protection. ' 

In the course of historical development, when the 
Aryan rule was established in Northern India? the Brahma- 
siical theory more and more ceased to be in accordance 
with the actual conditions. 

The Brahmanas, it is true, continued to lay claim 
to superiority and remained a close caste- But many 
of them could not earn their livelihood by priestly work 
and were compelled to go in search of some worldly 
occupation. The Ksatriyas were no longer * warriors*? 

' when ,, , .the conquest of the .country was fi[nishe.d and the 
race of the aboriginal inhabitants was absorbed by that 
of the invaders. But they kept alive their glorious family 
traditions and were conscious of their descent from the 
victorious classes under whose leadership the Aryans had 
conquered their new dwelling-places. They split up into 
many clans which sometimes came into conflict with one 
another by rivalry. Gradually they became the ruling 
class in the state? the nobility and the representatives of 
political power with the king at their head. In the eyes 
of the people they were no doubt superior to the Brahmapas? 
and in the whole Buddhist literature the Ksatriyas are 
always assigned the first place in the list of castes. They 
even emulated with the Brahmapas in learning and religious 
study and were the proper guardians of the deep thoughts 
contained in the Upanifads. 
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: ■ iS.: ' i^^et more far-reaching were ■ the : changes ' and 

innovations ; in .the Vaisya and Sudra 'castes. ■. Owing to the 
progressive amalgamation of the races the ■ : disri^ 
between these two castes'' was more and more effaced. 
Moreover, ' many Aryans . were unable ■ to .gain their living 
by agriculture ...and had to ^ learn arts and ha'iid'icrafts. fr.orn 
..those .whom their ancestors had subjugated. Thus ^ although 
they ..'Uriginally ranked, among . the. Vaisyas., they' ..were. on.' , 
a level with Sudras and their social position began ; to.'' 
depend on the more or less reputable character.; .of ..their 
occupation. 

With . the .progress of ' civilisation . new prof essions came ■ 
up'' and their representatives were anxious to separate them-: ; 
selves from those whom , they considered to be -. lower ^ m 
status. owing to their pursuit of' a less reputable ■ ; occupation. 
The two old castes , were thus gradually split into numerous.; 
prof essional . groups which could ' be called^oarij[:ia x'asteslj^ 
but in a modified sense of this word. ■ 

By intermarriage of persons belonging to different groups 
new castes were formed, so that their number was CGnstanfcly > 
increasing.;: The rigid ' Brahmamcal ■ caste presGriptionsi:. 
.however,: :Concerning endogamy, heredity, purity,... and;.: 
■pollution; and the like, : -were', by . no means' forgotten,..^.but' : 
were observed in the Brahmaiaa caste .and' -transferred .im 'the ■ 
.-Ksatriy a caste to: the single families and clans, and in the 
lower classes to those numerous professional groups. 

'Such , seems ' .'to. /have : become the social organisation in 
;the: Buddhist times, .' u depicted with the help 

' of ^the ; manner by R. Fick in the 

■ work ''.duoted;':. above.' , - 'It ' would.- .be erroneous . 'to Ioo.k...u-pon : 
the: 'Buddha ;''a^ social ' reformer who- -deslroyed- the' severe',:: 
.- limits' fixe by caste in -:India. He: . merely -:-taught :'- 
'Worthlessness -^ 'df ' caste ■as::.means of . acquiring'. .salvation..; 

' The ■..BuddhM^^ open irrespective of^caste to all 

individuals, who having abandoned the worldly life were 
striving for Nirvana-. For 'the members of the Order caste 
rules had ceased to exist, but they did not lose their 
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rigidness for the laymen. The Brahmamcal theory was so 
strongly embedded in the minds of' the Buddhists that, they 
spoke of it and discussed its value in.' their literatures though 
they were certainly well aware of its incongruity with the 
real facts of life. 

69. The first Aryan immigrants in Ceylon, of course^ 
brought with themselves into their new home the tradition 
of a social organisation conforming to that which existed, 
at that time (about the 4th century A. C.) in Norlhern India. 
It must have been very similar to the organisation depicted 
in the Jatakas. Owing to the uninterrupted traffic with 
North'-Eastern India it developed in Ceylon on the same 
lines as there. The Brahmanical theory of the four castes 
has not entirely lost its vitality in mediaeval Ceylon and ., 
the old phraseology connected with the institution is 
sometimes preserved in single cases. Yet at the beginning 
of the I3th century the expression The four castes^ (caiab'^ 
baririd? Mhvs. 80. 41) occurs as paraphrase for the whole of 
society. They had become impure by mixture (sarnkiwa), 
but were scrupulously separated and purified by Ayasmanta, 
the general of queen Kalyanavati. This notice points in 
conventional form to a social upheaval caused by inter- 
marriages between families of lower and ' higher classes 
which were repugnant to a more conservative and aristo,- 
"cratic mentality. Even in the Niti-nighanduva (cf. above 
in 62) four castes are distinguished, though they did not 
exist in reality for many centuries past. But it is remarkable 
that instead of the Sudras the Goyhvamsaf the caste of 
agriculturists, is put in the fourth place. , 

'■ If ...we leave aside the comparison with , .India, '.and,,' 
simply try to depict the social organisation in ' Ceylon ' 
from the Mahavamsa we see that the bifurcation of 
the society into lo^a and sdsana and again that of 
the laity into k^lind and hind (cf. above 64) plays a 
much more important part than caste according to the 
Brahmaigical system. This may partly be due to the 
fact that the chroniclers were Buddhist priests who did 
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aot care miich: !^^ caste, , but it also ^ seems ■ to point to 
a social development beyond the stage described dn ,. the, 
jatakas. The final result of that development comes out in 
modem times, when, after the fall of the ' native kingdom, 
both the Brahmana ' caste and the nobility , inseparably 
connected with it has ' entirely disappeared from the 
Sinhalese society. According to Gordiner, Descrfpffon of 
Ceylon^ I, 1807, p.'.93, there . existed in Ceylon only profes- 
sional castes,' nineteen in number who all live as distinct 
tribes, and intermarry only with persons of their own rank: 
and profession. Enumerated according to their rank they are : 
}. agriculturists, 2. keepers of cattle, 3. fishers, 4. toddy- 
drawers, 5. mechanics (such as carpenters and goldsmiths), 
6. tanners, 7, potters, 8. washers, 9. cinnamon-peelers, 
10. porters, 11. sieve-makers, 12. barbers, 13. lime- 
burners, 14. tom-tom beaters or drummers, 15. makers of 
charcoal, 16. palanquin-bearers, 17. mat-weavers; 18. exe- 
cutioners and 19. Rodiyas are outcastes. 

B. Brdhmctttas and Ksatriyas 

The Brahmanas (synon : vippa=Sk, vtpra, dija=Sk, 
dvija) were always priests and their privilege was the perfor- 
mance of the religious rites prescribed in the Vedas. They 
were honoured and supported by the king in the same 
manner as the Bhikkhus, and we know already the im- 
portant and influential position which the Brahmanas, and 
foremost the Purohita, had at the royal court (cf. above 
34. /.G./.S. IV. 1937, p. 81 sq.). Near his palace king Parak- 
kamabahu I erected two buildings which were reserved for 
Brahmanical purposes. In the building called hemaman- 
dira, ‘Golden House’ the Brahmana priests performed the 
ceremonies of expiation in the dhdranlghara House of 
spells’ they recited magic incantations (Mhvs. 73. 71). 

The role the Brahmanas played at court clearly shows 
the admirable vitality of their theories and doctrines, and 
it indicates how deep_-rooted they were still in the minds 
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of the Indo-Aryans many centmies , after they had: losfc\, their ■ 
,|)i.aclical consequences. But not all Brahmanas in,. Ceylon; 
were living , at court and serving the king. The 'Hindu cult ^ ^ 
though considerably inferior to Buddhis'm, was not perse- 
cuted ■ there or annihilated. Te.mples of ^iva ■ and Visnu 
stood in the towns; they have been detected amid the ruins 
of Polonnaruva and partly restored. In all these sanctua- 
ries no . doubt Brahmanas were ol5cia'tiii,g, and they .certain-, 
iy ■ also displayed much activity in all sorts of charms, au- 
gury and astrology, belief in which even in modern times 
is wide-spread in Ceylon. Among the ' spies sent out by 
prince Parakkamabahu .when he wshed to find .out the 
actual conditions in Gajabahu’s country, there were also 
people disguised as Brahm.anas and ascetics (tapasa^ 66, 
132, 133). They were wandering like unto pious pilgrims 
from Village to village in order to take the opportunity ■ of 
investigating and influencing the political views of the 
people. 

One thing, however, remains doubtful. It is a well- 
known fact that in post-Vedic times many members of the 
Brahmanical caste in Northern India had to earn their live- 
lihood by non-priestly more or less reputable occupations. 
But they did not lose their caste, for they belonged to it by 
birth. Such Brahmanas are aptly called ‘worldly Brahma- 
nas’ by R. Pick, op, cit,, p. 192 sq., 212 $q. If such Brah- 
manas existed at all ' in Ceylon, they were certainly feW' in 
number. I can only quote one expression in the . whole 
chronicle which perhaps may refer to worldly Brahmanas; 
that is vanibbino-hrahmana in 73. 32 (cf . below 77 sub- 
finem). It is true, the percentage of Brahmanists as com- 
pared with Buddhists was no doubt smaller in Ceylon than 
in Bengal or Orissa, and the chances of living by priestly 
function alone were yet smaller than in India.. : But, on the 
other , hand, in. a country where Buddhism was so predomi- 
nant as in Ceylon, it was perhaps easier and not so dis- 
honourable for a Brahmapa, when he was reduced to 
poverty, to leave his caste and to enter into one of those 
professional groups which had come into existence in the 
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Buddhist ^ era ' as ■ branches of' the f or mier V aisy a , and ■ Sudr a , 
castes.', 

' . Tl. The word Khattiya=:Sk. Ksatriya,' fre'quently ' dcciirs' T 
in the : medieval Mahavarnsa, . but it does not denote 'the ^ 
warrior caste or, even a caste at all.. The caste, as we ' have ' 
seen, .was split up into a great number of families or clans", 
(liula^ vatnsa, gotia) who often rivalled and sometimes were ,' 
even at feud with one another; wars were fought by^ a,' militia 
called out in times of emergency and by an active army of 
mercenaries. The Khattiya ' is simply a man of the ' highest , 
class, a nobleman, a prince. Synonyms with khaitiya are 
bahuja (Mhvs, 59. 2) and rdjanna (89. 27) = Sk. rdjanya. 
The former reminds us of the old Bhahmanical legend, 
according to which the Ksatriya caste sprang from the arm 
of the god Brahma. The latter is met with in the triad 
rdja-rdjafina-rnantino, ‘king, noblemen and dignitaries,’ who 
are the firm foundations of the state. 

Frequently the title khattiya is given by the chronicler 
to the prince who in legal succession ascends the throne. 
Such phrases as ‘now his brother next in age, the prince 
{khattiyo) Kassapa became king’ (48. 20) often occur in 
the older part of the Culavamsa. At the head of the whole 
nobility stands the king. In 73. 137 Parakkamabahu L is 
glorified as ‘the highest flag of the Khattiya clans’ 
ttiyc-vams* -eliah^^tu) and in inscriptions of the tenth century 
kings are called ‘the pinnacle of the Khattiya clans’ (kat- 
kpla-kot — P, Khattiya-Kula-kfinia) as for instande Kassapa 
IV and Dappula IV. (Ep. Z, II 41 A. III 127A.-^-"^Or they 
even boast of ‘having made the other Khattiya clans their 
vassals’ {an kAt^hpla pdmili ^aIa=P. anne khaitiya-kMle 
pdda-mule hcita) as Udaya III (II) and Kassapa V. (Ep. Z, 
111, 193A;®''^ I 22 P). The peculiar title ‘Great Lord’ (mahd- 
sdmin) seems to have been reserved to the scions of the 
royal clan. Dappula, an offspring of Okkaka, afterwards 
king Dappula IV., 650 A.C., is given this title in 45. 50, and 
in 57. 24; 30, 49); it is given to all the noblemen born In the 
clan of Manavamma who, was a. descendant of the same 
mythical king. 
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72. The Khattiyas had their own laws* the khatia- 
dhamma (Mhvs. 67. 91.). Versed in these laws valid for 
the nobility, prince P'arakkamabahu, at a favourable cons- 
tellation, celebrated the festival of the binding on of the 
frontlet .denoting the rank' of a Mahadipada. We do not 
hear much in the chronicle about the details of those laws. 
The marriage-rules may have been included in them. There 
existed no strict endogamy within the single clans. Exam- 
ples of intermarriage between them are often reported. A 
younger sister of the Moriya Moggallana L, 496-513, was the 
consort of the Lambakanna Silakala (39. 44-5; 41. 7; J. 
Still, Index to the Mahaoam$a,p. 81, III). Moggallana, the 
son of prince Kassapa (afterwards king Vikkamabaliu 1.) 
and father of Kitti (afterwards king Vijayab'ihu 1.) was a 
scion of the royal clan and bore the title ‘Great Lord’ 
(57. 29-30). He married Lokita" who was the daughter of 
Bodhi (57, 41), a descendant of the Lambakanpa Dafho- 
patissa. Mahinda IV,, 956-72 is said to have fetched a 
princess from Kalinga and made her his queen, though there 
was a race of Khattiyas in Lanka’ (54, 9). It is implied in 
this notice that he could woo as an equal consort a daughter 
of each of the Khattiya clans in Ceylon. 

Equality of birth was the first requisite in a nobleman*s 
marriage, and all the Khattiya clans were equal to each 
■other. As to the intermarriage of the Sinhalese, royal, 
family wih foreign dynasties 1 refer to what' is said 
above in 2-3, /.G./.S, II, 1933, pp. 91-93*). The Solar and the 
Lunar line (Kalinga and Pandu) were considered to be 
equal to the Sinhalese kings, but not the dynasty of the 
'Cb}as, nor the Arya line of the Rajputs. 

At all events the most aristocratic marriage seems 
always to have been that with a daughter of the same clan. 
In several inscriptions (cf. Ep, Z, i 22P) it is emphasised 
that Dev Gon (the Queen of Kassapa V., 913-23) was of the 

* I wish to correct a mistake on p. 93, We have to read 
on I 15 ‘daughter’ (of Jagatipaia) instead of ‘consort’’ and on I. 16 
‘Lilavatis (daughter) instead of ‘his7' 
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:sam€; family: {e-ma ^!iifen = P.. ien’eM kplina) and ' therefore . 
equal to him in birth (sama’-da^P, , 
perhaps the reminiscence of an older endogamous , Khattiya; ^ 
law::? ' ■ 

That certain rules were observed by the Khattiyas ' as. 
regards . eating is shown by a story narrated, in. 47. 9. sq* ,. 
We learn 'fromi it that a Khattlya would never eat remnants 
of a Khattiya meal, for then he would adroit himself tO' be. ; 
of a lower caste. Prince M:anavamma, when he' lived as a 
refugee in Southern India, was riding one day' with .Ms 
friend the Pandu king Narasiha on the back of the samC' 
elephant. , .Narasiha, feeling .thirsty, drank a cocoanut and 
then gave it to his friend. Manavamma hesitated to 
accept it owing to the clan regulations, but finally he made 
up his mind to drink. Narasiha at once understood the mis- 
take he had made and drank now himself in turn what 
Manavamma had left. Thus it was manifest that they 
considered one another to be equal in rank. 

C. Professional Castes and 0‘utcasies 
73. In the old Mahavarpsa (3. 3) Fessas (Sk. VaiStja) 

and Suddas (Sk. Sudra) are mentioned side by side with the 
Ksatriyas and Brahmanas. They all were present when 
the body of the Buddha was burnt at Kusinara. Here we 
meet with the ancient Brahmanical theory of the four castes. 
The word aessa is also preserved in the name of the famous 
monastery Vessagiri near Anuradhapura. The name is 
explained in Mhvs. 20. 15 by the legend that five hundred 
Vessas were dwelling in the monastery after they had been 
admitted into the Order by the thera Mahinda. 

Notices of such kind are missing in the mediaeval parts 
of the chronicle. The word sudda does not occur at all in 
the Culavamsa, while uessa occurs in one passage only, 
76. 264, which however does not refer to Ceylon? but to 
South-India. The Vessas and the Yavanas of the Papdu 
kingdom are related to have brought presents to the victori- 
ous general of Parakkamabahu L who distinguished them by 
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countless marks of favour- The Vessas denote here the 
peaceful agriculturists who had suffered much by the war, 
and the Yavanas probably the Moorish traders who were 
carrying on their business in South-India as well as in 
Ceylon. Cf. E. R. Ayrton, Note on the Mahawansa (Ceylon 
Notes and Queries 1, Oct. 1913, p. VIII). 

The general word by which all kinds of occupation > arts 
and handicrafts, are expressed, is sippa (Sk. iilpa). People 
who understood or practised any art or handicraft are called 
sippino or sippik^. These words also frequently occur in 
the canonical Buddhist literature and in the Jatakas. 

When in the thirteenth century Vijayabahu, who had 
taken over the burden of the government at his father^s 
(Parahkamabahu il’s) order, wished to restore the temple of 
the Tooth-Relic at Jambuddoni, he fetched from all parts of 
the kingdom many groups of artists (hahu stppigat^.e) ex- 
perienced in every branch of art. Many artists (bahu sippi- 
jana) were also employed by the same ruler in the restora- 
tion of the buildings of Anuradhapura (88. 13, 85). 

Concerning North-Eastern India during the brightest time 
of Buddhism R. Pick, op. clf., p. 327, says : ^The distinction 
between castes {jdti} and occupations (sippa) has gradually 
been obliterated and in modern times has been almost 
wholly abolished/ We may add that the process- has 
practically come to an end in mediaeval Ceylon. Caste 
means a group of families practising the same profession, 
the profession most probably being hereditary. In con- 
nexion with this change the old terms or jdti become 

more and more obsolete and are replaced either by sippa or 
by the more general words vagga (Sk. varga) or gai?a (Sk. 
idem) both meaning ‘group ’• These groups may be called 
‘castes* — in the modern sense, of course — for the ancient 
caste rules and prescriptions were transferred to them, as 
we see from the constitution of the Sinhalese castes at the 
time when British rule was established in Ceylon. 

74- A peculiar term in mediaeval Ceylon for artisans or 
a sort of craftsmen is pessa or pessiga (peasij^a). The word 
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Has its history in the Pali literature. It means one who' does 
not work: on' his own account as the, agriculturists do but on 
another person’s service. In Suttanipata 615 (quoted, by , 
R.. Fick» p. 221) , we read : 

'lYo hi koci manusseBa parapessena jlvati | ' 

' evant} VaBeithat janahi^ pessiko so » na brdhmatto 'W 

Whoever among men ekes out a living through ' service ;: 
which he renders , to others, know this/ Vasettha, ■ is a' 
Pessika and no' Brahmana. 

In SN.651 pessika is put together with kassaka agricul- 
turistj sippika artist and vdijtija merchant. As the , craftsmen 
are no doubt included in the term sippika, the word pessika 
must be rendered here by ‘servant’, slave* or the like, and 
this is indeed its meaning in the canonical literature. Pessa 
is frequently joined with dasa and kammakara, standing 
between the two : dasa ii vd pessa ti vd karnmakard ii vd 
{D. L 14P° S I 76^ &c.) and SI 93^ after them in a verse : 
dasa kammakara pessa. In DCo 1 500^^ dasa is explained 
by antojatadayo ‘those who are born in the house and the 
others’, i.e. the four classes of slaves (see above 62), pessa 
by ye pubbarn dhanarn gahetvd kammam karonti, ‘who do 
their work after having received money before’, and 
kammakara by ye bhattavetanarn gahetvd karonti, ‘who do 
(the work) after having received food as wages’. 

In the jatakas VI 448^"^ pessiya means ‘attendant, 
servant, soldier’, the fern, pessiya, ka VI 65^^, 67® ‘slave- 
girl’, and para-pessiyd ‘rendering service to another’ is 
III 413^® adjunct to ddsi. The word pessa^kara VI 356^® 
means ‘subordinate servant’. 

We must start from the meaning ^rendering service to 
another % if we wish to understand the peculiar use of the 
word in the Culavarnsa, Here the Pessiya is never put 
side by side with a slave or a serf, but he is simply a man 
who ‘renders service to another* by manufacturing articles 
or by doing any other work for people who pay him 
or his service. In short pessa, pessiya means craftsman. 
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and this meaning' occurs already in Jit. ' VI ' 374® 'where 
,'by pessakafnma^_ *a craftsman’s work% that of ' a potter, is 
meant.; 

. By the name pessG the craftsman is contrasted , with ; the 
agriculturist or the cattle-breeder who works for himself 
and on his own account. From this contrast again follows 
a differentiation of rank within the series of castes. ■ The 
Pessiyas, are the ^servants’ of the village' and therefore , of 
lower rank {hina)Tower at all events than the villagers .to ' 
whom they render ■ service. 

Five (or ten) groups or castes of Pessiyas, panca {or 
dasa) pe&sitia'-vaggd, are mentioned in the chronicle, but' 
they are never named. According to Wiiesimha, Mahd- 
vamsa trsL, 1889, p. 94 and !44 n. the five castes are the 
carpenters, weavers, dyers (or washermen), barbers and 
workers in leather (or shoemakers). I accept this as correct, 
for I suppose that W. has followed a tradition prevalent 
in Ceylon. It is regrettable that he did not notice which 
castes are meant by dasa pessiya-vagga. 

Craftsmen of the same profession were often living to- 
gether in one village (R. Pick, p. 280 sq.)^ A village of 
weavers is mentioned in Mhvs. 41.96, villages of potters 
and masons in Mhvs. Tika, ed. Malalasekera, pp. 483“, 
606^'\ Such villages with the fields appertaining to them 
are often , assigned to the' craftsmen, as payment for the 
service they had constantly to render to some community 
of higher class. The payment could, however also .consist 
in coin, '.or ..in food, clothes and ornaments (cf. 27..22-23.;. 
30.14, 18-19). 

' .The ■ Pessiya. castes were also connected with .the ..royal . 
■..court. The king with his family and his immediate .ento.ur'".^. 
^■age ' cnioyed .the service.. of craftsmen who were, skil.ful in. an.. .; 
.^extraordinary .degree and' did - .not .work' for other people..; .; 
...When. prince ■Para.kka.mabahu, after his', .return, .from .P.ula-..'; 
tthinagara arrived in Dakkhinadesa, his uncle Kittisirimegha 
despatched representatives; .of, '.those „ p.nnca pessiya-vaggd 
to meet him (67. 58), As soon as the prince had entered 
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Eis own country, he was to be surrounded and attended to 
by the retinue due to each member of the royal family. . 

When afterwards Parakkamabahu II (1236^71) reorganised 
the kingdom, he also ^settled’ or ^rearranged’ (nigamef^a 
fhapesi) the five and the ten Pessiya castes who belonged to 
the royal household (rajultuiat/affe 84.5)-, We may assume 
that in the preceding times of disturbance they had neglec* 
ted their duties or . not performed them in the prescribed 
manner ; perhaps they had also served other persons for, 
money. This is the only passage of the chronicle where 
the dasa pessiga-vaggd are mentioned. 

The five Pessiya castes could also be granted by the 
king to a monastery (57.21) just as slaves or serfs. In this 
case the artisans who had formerly served the king .were 
now to do their work for the monks of the monastery, but 
they received payment from the king, 

75. We are not able to give, with the help of the Maha- 
vamsa, a complete list of the craftsmen existing in mediae- 
val Ceylon and of their castes. They are mentioned here 
and there in different connexions. In Mhvs. 88.105 sqr. 
many workmen are enumerated who were employed in the 
reign of Parakkamabahu II. in the thirteenth century for 
restoring the ruined buildings of Pulatthinagara. They 
are (1) the Workers in iron (ayakard), (2) the turners {cunda- 
k^rd) and (3) the workers in bamboo {vilivdkard). W® do 
not know how the ayakard differ from the k^mmdrd to be 
mentioned presently. The word vilivdkara is used in SCo I 
93^® as explanation of vei]Lak^la^ The second group are 
(4) the blacksrniihs (kammdrd), (5) the coppersmiths (loha- 
kdrd) and (6) the goldsmiths (sonnak^rd) . They are also 
mentioned in 68.25, in the rather strange notice that prince 
Parakkamabahu for erecting a dam in a big irrigation-work, 
called together these three classes of smiths, because there 
was a lack of Stone-cutters {sild-koitak^) in the district. 

The third group are (7) the potters (kuldla, the same as 
kutnbhak^^d) and (8) the painters (cittakdrakd)* Between the 
two the are mentioned, and it seems that we must 
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asstim^e a meaning for this -word different from , that of Sk. 
katada ^goldsmith/ The foorth and probably most import- 
ant group is that of the masons (vaddhaki) ^ (9) the 
in cuPsione (sila-oaddlia^z)^ {10) the bncfidayers 

and (11) the Worliers in stucco {cuijna—uaddhalifi* 
To them. (12) the carpenters, workers in timber {darn- 
mddhakt) are added. The' bhdrikd ' ^poitem* and the 
bhaiako ^hirelings^ were employed in the work together with 
slaves' a^nd ontcaste people. . 

Other craftsmen^ such as the toecoers (peS'O-^dra^a 41.96) 
and the barbers {kappake, nahdpakd)} are mentioned 
occasionally. ' The barbers appear to have been more in 
fighting trim than our barbers generally are, for with court- 
officials, hunters and chamberlains they were among the 
king’s hunting-train (70.44) and prince Parakkamabahu 
is said to Lave given arms to young barbers and chamber- 
lains, so that they formed a kind of bodyguard (69.26). 
The hunters (ludda, luddakd) armed with spears and nets, 
were employed as drivers in a king’s Lunling- party (70.35). 
But wherever uyadha are mentioned in the chronicle, no 
professional Sinhalese hunters are meant, but Vaddas, i. e. 
tribesmen of the aboriginal race. 

Not mentioned in the Gulavamsa are .the^ Washermen 
and the fishermen. The former apparently played a role 
in the familiar life of the Sinhalese ; the latter are divided 
in the older part of the chronicle into two classes ; those 
who catch fish with bait (bdlisikd 22.62) and those who 
catch them with nets, {kevattd 28.37). 

76. The most numerous and highly respected castes 
were no doubt the agriculturists (kassak^) and the cattle'- 
breeders {gopakd}. This is just the reason why they so 
seldom are expressly mentioned in the chronicle. All 
the ^inhabitants of the country* (janapadd), if they were 
not reckoned among the Pessiyas, were members of one of 
these two castes. 

The traders and merchaniSs {admjd) also seldom occur 
in the Culavamsa. This can partly be ascribed to the fad 
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that even in mediaeval Ceylon as now-a-days a good deal 
of the commercial traffic was in the hands of Arab traders^, 
the *Moors’ (cf* above 72). They were called Yavanas or 
Yonas. It is certain that tinder this term all the [Wes tern 
nations. : are comprised? not only the Greeks. If we are' 
told in , Mhvs. 10.90' that already at the time .of Panduka-: 
bhaya a separate quarter existed in Anuradhapura* called 
Yonasabhagavatthu? we can assume .that this was a kind 
of ghetto for those foreign traders. When Parakkama- 
bahu Ps General Rakkha .on the . march ^ ' to . Rohai^a 
approached the town of V^alukagama? the modern Valigama.? 
he promised security to all who would make voluntary 
surrender. The merchants {vdftija) residing there surren- 
dered, willingly? because life and money were dear to them 
(75.44 sq.). Perhaps these merchants were a colony of 
foreigners. At‘ the beginning of the' modern era .the 
Portuguese .(Purungi) ' and. the Dutchmen (Olandd) were 
also considered tO' be such traders (95. 4“5 ; 99.1 08-9) . - 

A prominent class within the society were the great 
bankers (seffhino). Their position will probably have been 
the same as, that of the Setthins in the Jatakas. ,Cf. R. Fick? 
'Op. cit,. p. 258 sq. They stood? no doubt? in close proximity 
to the royal court. Of three brothers who revolted against 
king Vijayabahu L* 1059-1114, one was a seffhmalha ' a. 
chief of the Setthins (59.16). In 69. 1 3 Setthinayaka is the 
name of a Lambakanna ; it was probably his title. 

The Setfhins seem to have been connected with the 
guilds (Sk, P. senf). Perhaps they were the foremost 

guild- It is said in the Harivarnsa iresthipurvdstu srety.ayab 
*the guilds have at their head the Sresfhins^ (BR. s. v,). 
Guilds are also mentioned in the Jatakas (cf . R. Fick, op. 
cit? p. 275. sg.), but it is difficult to draw from the text 
inferences concerning their constitution or organisation 
and their relation to the castes- In the older Mahavaipsa 
737 the number of the guilds is stated to be eighteen. 
The same number is given in Jat, VI 427^^ and in Mahavastu 
(ed. E« Senart) III? 1 144^ In the Culavaipsa guilds are never 
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meBtioiiedj so that we cannot say with certainty , that they 
e,xisted in medi^Bval Ceylon. 

77. Great was the .number of caste,Iess wandering 
traders or craftsmen and other people of this, sort in Ceylon. 
There is a highly interesting passage in Mhvs. 66. 130. sc|. 
where such people are enumerated whO' were employed by 
prince Parakkamabahu as spies in the country of king 
Gajabaliu* The Chronicler was iniuenced* it is true, in,' 
his .description by the Kautaliya Arthasastra (ef. W,. Geiger, 
,C£ilm)amsa trsl. I, 263, n. 1 &c.), but we may take, it for 
granted that all the types mentioned in that passage,' were 
well known in' Ceylon as they also mostly exist, there still 
in modern times* 

The spies were wandering in disguise, for instance, as 
musicians,, playing the mandoline and amusing the villagers 
with dance and song. There were, it seems, often Dami}as 
among the musicians. Other artists were playing with 
leather dolls just as such popular performances can be seen 
in Europe at rural festivals. A peculiar class of artists 
were the snake-charmers {ahigutithilia) often met with even 
now by each traveller in India. 

. Itinerant traders used to . sell cheap, articles as rings, 
and bracelets ,or pottery for the - household. Fortune-tellers, 
skilled in telling of the lines of. the hand, were wandering' 

. from village to village, also people expert in mixing of 

■ ,pO'isons, probably for love-charm, but sometimes also for 
worse purposes, and Brahmanas who were performing the 
■..family rites. , Craftsmen as goldsmiths publicly practised- 

■ their ,. profession in villages and market-places in, order to 

, attr,a.ct the^' iiile,rest and the desire of the inhabitants by 
,',their -,. -skilful ,^ W'or,fc. E'ven. surgeons visited the - villages ' 
.;,:pra.,ctis,mg their healing art, and .wandering teachers who, 
-■instructed the , boys in the art of writing. 

■;v-',::.i,' All these People.: were In permanent, contact: .■'with 'the- 
subjects of the king and had a good opportunity of knowing 
and controlling their minds., ■ 

Mendicant artists, {i/ica^a-srppmo).,were'ofleii supported 
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by the kings ^ w a peculiar offering for them, 

which was called daittiissara* We cannot explain the name 
of^ this 'offering, but we hear of it between the years 900 
and; 1100 A.C. 53. 30; 60. 22). Since the word 

sippa has a very comprehensive sense, denoting every 
sort of art or craft or religious studies, nearly all the types :: 
occurring in the' list of spies sent out by Parakkamabahuj^;' 
will be included in the term yacakd sipptno: wandering 
artisans and artists, even surgeons, teachers, fortune-tellers 
and priestly helpers. They are all practising a sfppa. But' 
it is common to them that they do not receive a regular 
payment for their work, but must take it in each case from 
the hands of the villagers according to their means and 
willingness, Tike unto beggars (t/ac a J^a) who eke out their 
livelihood by collecting alms in the streets. 

In the first chapters of the Culavamsa ( = Mhvs. 37. 51 . 
77) which deal with the history of the fifth to the ninth 
centuries we meet with the triad \apary -addhilia-variiibhakd* 
These people are supported by pious kings with abundant 
alms {37. 76; 41. 66; 44.67; 51. 85). In this triad the 

word \apaiya has the most general sense; all poor people 
who are in distress of any kind, are meant by it. By 
addhik^} I think, the pilgrims are understood who are on 
the road (P. addhartt Sk. adhvan) in order to visit a temple 
or other sacred places. Among the spies of Parakkama- 
bahu were also people in the garb of ascetics, wandering 
like unto pious pilgrims from village to village and thereby 
performing their devotion in front of the sacred shrines 
(66.135-6). It is clear that the support of such pilgrims 
is a meritorious work for a Buddhist. 

Not so easy to explain is the word vanibbikct (or 
vanibbin, often also spelt with n). It seems to be cognate 
with P. Sk. vdriLija (Geiger, Pali Gr, 46.1), Pk. vatiia. In 
Buddhist Sk. the form is i)at%ipakct^ occurring also as 
vatilyaka in the Divyavadana (Stede, Pali Diet. s. v.). I 
therefore believe that vanibbako. is the same or nearly 
the same as ydca\a sippin, and that it means a wandering 
,6 
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trader* a wayfarer or tramper. This is also confirmed by 
the use of the word in the canonical Buddhist literature. 
Here in Digha Nik. I, II 354^'^ the triad ffapajri’- 

addhika’-vaf:iibbakG is preceded by samarja-brdhmafja and 
followed by t/acafeu* denoting the professional beggar. It 
is obvious that in the whole compound are comprehended 
all the classes who should be supported by a pious 
Buddhist, first of course by a pious king. The wayfarers 
must be among them, they ought not to be omitted. 

In jit. IV 403“^ (cf. also 406“^^ a Brahmana who has 
grown Mind is addressed with vanibbak,^^ Owing to his 
blindness he is unable to perform regular activity in a 
temple, but must earn his livelihood by wandering from 
house to house as a mendicant priest. Another Brahmana 
is called- vanibbako. Jat. IV 459“® who makes money as a 
snake-charmer (ahi-gunihika) . He must be reckoned 
among the ‘wordly Brahmanas’ and this class of priests Is 
perhaps also understood in brahmana vanibbino hlhvs. 
73.32 (cf. above in 70 ), if this does not mean, what seems to 
me more probable, mendicant priests. 

By Wijesirnha Vaijiibbaka in all the passages where it 
occurs, is rendered as ‘^mendicant' or ‘beggar’ but in 41.66 
(cf. I.l, p. 14) as ‘mendicant minstrer. This is not wrong, 
but too narrow. The translation ‘mendicant artist’' would 
have been better. 

■ 78 Finally, a few remarks on the ouicasies- The Canda- 
las were in ancient Ceylon in the same position as in India, 
They had to perform the lowest and most polluting work, to 
cleanse the streets and the sewers, to bear the dead and to 
watch the cemetery. Near the capital Anuradhapura they 
were residing in a separate village north-west of the place 
where the dead were exposed or burnt (Mhvs. 10.91-3). It 
was a shameful humiliation when at the end of the first 
century A.C. King Ifanaga ordered the Lambakannas who 
had revolted against him to make a road in Anuradhapttra, 
and had set Cai^d^las to be their overseers (35.16-17). In 
the mediasval part of the Mahavarnsa Ca^idalas are not 
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often mentioned. Spies in the disguise of Candalas were 
wandering ; through Gajabahu’s kingdom' (66.1:32), and 
Candalas were employed ' together with slaves for subordi- 
nate labour in public works (88.106). 

■ In modem Ceylon the Candalas are replaced by' the Rocli- 
ym (cf. H. Nevill, The Taprohanian^ June 1886, p. 81 sq. and 
August 1887, p. 108 sq.). What we know about the Rodiyas 
is ' highly interesting. They .are spread over the whole 
island, living in separate "hamlets, and, have to do the 
same unclean work as formerly the Candalas. The inter- 
course with them is strictly avoided by Sinhalese of the 
better classes. They are beggars as well as thieves by 
hereditary custom and speak a conventional secret language 
comparable to the language of thieves in Germany. It 
is a corrupt form of Sinhalese mixed with foreign words, the 
origin of which is sometimes obscure. They have their 
peculiar manners and customs often diflferent from those of 
the Sinhalese, but they are by no means a degenerate race. 
They enjoy bodily strength, the women are often very hand- 
some. As regards their origin and first appearance in 
Ceylon we are confined to their own very fantastic tradi- 
tions. It is however remarkable that in these traditions 
their origin is connected with the personalities of Parakka- 
mabahu and one of his daughters. I am inclined to suppose 
that they were people of a non-Sinhalese tribe who immi- 
grated in Parakkamabahu’s era, that is about the eleventh 
century, into Ceylon. There these foreigners were always 
regarded as people of the lowest and most detestable 
class. But they mixed with the Candalas, absorbed them 
gradually and became thus in their stead the class of out- 
castes in Ceylon, This is, however, but a suggestion which 
may serve as a working hypothesis for future investi- 
gation. 
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By K, A. SiiXhASiw Sasim.!* mm. 

In liis remarkable paper Lc Royaume de {^rivijaya^ Prof, 
kcecies discussed the iocalion, of Kafaha, icientifieci it with 
Kie-lcnki of ktsing, and Kic-fo and KBfo of later Chinese 
writers, and suggested that most probabb^ it lay in the 
neighbourhood of modern Kedah. And he laid some stress 
on a point already made by Prof. Blagden that Kedah 
Avouk! be the first place on the Malay peninsula to be 
touched by anyone sailing from Southern India to the East 
across the Bay of Bengal. 

CJoedes was not willing to accept at its face value the 
gloss of a late annotator on the Pattmappalai which identi- 
fied Kdlagam with Kaddram, and suggested that it might 
have arisen out of a misunderstanding. ‘^In fact/* he saidb 
*'3kt. Kataha and Tamil Kuddram both signify ‘frying pan, 
cauldron of copper/ but Kaddram has also the meaning 
*dark brown colour*; now, Kdlagam has precisely the mean- 
ing * black/ and it is perhaps only this synonymy which 
has induced the annotator of the PatUnappdlai and the 
lexicographers to gloss Kdlagam by Kaddramd* But the 
employment of synonyms from one and the same or differ- 
ent languages even In referring to proper names is an old 
and well-established practice in India, and in the text of 
the Paiiinappdlaii the word Kdlagam stands for the name 
of a place in constant trade relation with Pattinam or 
Kdoeripaiijam/ the celebrated port of the early Co}a 

1 Le Roymm^e,' 20, 

2 The line is: I|attimavam Kalagattakkamum, ?,<?. food-staffs 
from Ceylon, and the produce of Kaiagam. The mention of Kidd- 
ravan as a variety of aloe-wood (agil) by the annotator of MaffadP 
kdnim is well known. 
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monarclis of the ^angam age- ' And. the mentionvof K^agam^ ' 
which' must mean, Kadnram or nothing, in this; early poern^^^'' 
of the second or third century A. D. is not' without consider- 
able significance to a study of the early history of the Hindu 
colonies of the East. 

In a .very interesting paper entitled Qnvifaua, Ydm.en'. 
Kaidha,^ Ir. J. L. Moens has discussed, with great learning ■ 
and acumen, the location and history of Kataha, Ki (a) 
dara and Kdlagam, Ferrand’s objections to Qcedes’ view 
are partly endorsed by Moens who considers, however, 
that Ferrand pushes things too far when he concludes that 
Kataha and Ki (a) daram should be taken to be two different 
countries. Ferrand's position must be stated in his own 
words i Trusting in Epigraphy, M. Qoedes has admitted 
the equivalence of these four notations, which amounts 

to saying thdit Kaidhd^Kil^ddram'>Kdlagam, or inversely, 
whatever be the order in which we place these three forms. 
If such an equation be accepted, phonetic laws will have 
to be set aside, and we shall fall into arbitrariness. The 
change in the consonant of the second syllable : is 

nothing abnormal ; but that of the last syllable :ha'>rarrC> 
gam or ha>gam'>ram is altogether impossible. It seems 

to me thus necessary to separate Kaidha from Kl^ddram 

and take them to be two different countries^ I am 
afraid these difficulties were mostly of Ferrand’s making. 
We are in the region, as Qoedcs rightly recognised, of 
synonyms in different languages, and not of phonetic 
changes. Kataha is Sanskrit, and the three other words 
are Tamil ; of these, Kaddram and Kiddram are variants 
of the same word (cf. kada^-kida, kana-kina, pala-pila, etc.) 
which has the same meaning as Kataha ; while Kdlagam 
meaning ‘black" is synonymous with Kaddra, also Sanskrit, 
meaning ‘twany’ or Mark brown". The form Kdlagam is 

3 TBG.. 1937, pp. 3I7'487- 

^ JA : 1919, Juii-Aout, pp. 185-6. 
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tlie earliest ill Tamil literature. So , tliat the Indian names 
of this kingdom fall Into two groups : 

, .-Skt. Kafaha = Tam. Kadaram. or Kidara.m = cauldron ' 

Skt. Kadara — Tam. Kalagam = blackj or dark brown. 

It is difficult to decide which of these is the earliest form 
of the name? and' all of them seem to be purely Indian 
words, having little to do with any language native to Indo- 
nesia. Mr. Moensj however, suggests^ that the philological 
difficulties raised by Ferrand may be removed by assuming 
that Kataha is the foreign Indian name of a place, while 
Kadara or Kidara was the Tamil rendering of its indigenous 
name. He seeks support for this position, I do not quite 
see hoWj in the mention of Kiddravan* by the' anno- 
tator of the SilappadiJidram and the story of the foolish 
merchant, in the Kathdsaritsdgara, who, while trading in 
Kataha, burns a cargo of aloe-wood into charcoal to be 
able to sell it the more easily. 

For the period of the Cola inscriptions and Song annals, 
end of the ninth to the end of the twelfth century, Moens 
allows® the identity of the kingdom of Kadara with San-fo- 
tsi, and locates it in the southern extremity of the Malay 
peninsula, in the neighbourhood of modern Singapore. 
But he has a general theory that geographical names were 
not only s3^slematically carried over from India to the 
archipelago, but from one place to another even within the 
archipelago. Accordingly, he sets out on a quest for the 
original location of Kataha, and reaches the conclusion 
that this must be found in the Kedu valley in Java. 

I do not wish here to discuss the general theory of 
Moens, but only examine the application of it to the parti- 
cular instance of Kataha, and consider the soundness of the 
arguments on which it is based. It seems to me that Mr. 
Moens makes a false start when he begins his investigation 
by assuming that at the time when the Kathdsariisagara 
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story of the foolish merchant was . recorded, the aloe-wood 
was unknown in Kataha. But the whole point of the story 
lies in his act being typical of the young merchant’s^ stupi- 
dity,. and I do not think any inference of fact can be based 
on this act, or even on the statement in the story that aloe- 
wood was unknown in Kadaram. Yet Moens feels justified"^ 
in concluding from this that another kingdom must have 
borne the name Kataha. He suggests further that, if in that' 
other kingdom also the Sailendras happened to rule as in 
the later better-known Kataha, then it can safely be assum- 
ed that the new kingdom was in a certain sense a conti- 
nuation of the old. This suggestion is useful as an index 
to his method, that of applying his hypothesis of the 
removal of Kataha from one place to another to the facts of 
^ailendra history. 

Thus Moens is led to think of the early mention of the 
Sailendras in Java and of their great Barabudur monument 
in the Kedu plain. Accepting the position that Java was 
the original home of the 3ailendras, Moens argues that the 
Barabudur monument, the ^ailendra, where their Kurnsa- 
the Buddha Sailendra, was symbolically entombed, 
must have been completed before the consecration of Candi 
Kalasan in 778 A.D. He says further:^ ^'The iSailendras 
erected their magic Olympus in Java at the foot of the 
Menoreh-mountain, the southern end of the pronouncedly 
basin-shaped valley, surrounded on the north by the moun- 
tains of Prahu and Ungaran, in the west by the Sendara 
and Sumbing and in the east by Talamaya, Merbabu and 
Merapi. Should it then be a surprise if this valley, which 
was basin-shaped (keteldal), (in extent nearly coinciding 
with the old province Kedu), got the Sanskrit name of 
Kataha, which name signifies, among other things, a basin 
(Keteldal), and this the more where Kataha and the in- 
digenous name Kedu are related both phonetically and 
etymologically?'' It seems that the real argument of Moens 
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in tMs ' passage lies at its 'very eii.cl*. in / the /siipposed 
siroiiarily of the names ,,Kedu' and Katiha. At any rate5 
I am -not able to perceive any striking similarity betweeri: 
the two names, and Moens’ description of the Kedu valleys 
while it seems to. suit his theory very well, does not seem, 
to be borne out by a study of any large scale map^, of Java, 
audits physical features. Moreov.er, Moens has argued 
earliexj it will be recalled, that Kadara or Kidara was the 
Tamil rendering of an indi.gen.ous name. ' It does not seem, 
.to be easy to think that , Kedu gave rise to either of these 
Tamil names.. 

Moens seeks further .support from the Kathmariisagara. 
for his position that the original location of Kataha, is to 
be ■ sought dll Java. His argument may be summarised 
as follows : In the story of the two princesses,® Gunasagara’s 
daug,hter, Gunavati, sent as the bride of Vikramaditya, 
starts from Kataha to India. ‘*But it so happened that 
when the ship came near Suvarnadvipa, it was swallowed 
with the princess and the people on board by a large fish.^^ 
Then the fish is killed by the people of Suvarnadvipa and 
cut open ; the ship full of people is released, and the 
king of the island Candrasekhara, the brother-in-law of 
Gunasagara, hears of the occurrence, and after some time 
sends his own daughter along with Gunavati to India,' 
so ■ that both the princesses may become the queens of 
Vikramaditya. Moens treats ^ this miraculous narrative 
aS' a shipwreck suffered by the bride on her way, and 
concludes that Kataha, must lie to the East or S. E. of 
Suvarpadvipa, which, according to him? is the same as 
Malaka. 

In another story from the same work, a Brahman 
Candrasvamin wanders in the islands across the sea in 
search of his son. His itinerarj^ is given in verses 56-64 
of tarahga 56. Ihe places mentioned in order are 

8 Peiizer and Tawney, IX, p. 50. 

9 P. 420. 
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I '/{I) Narik'eladvfpa, (2) ' Katahadvipa, ' (3) Karpmadvipa,- 

I . (4) Suvamadvfpa,, (5) Simhaladvipa and lastly (6) Citrakuta- 

, ; pura. After some discussion, ' the' details of which I pass 

i over because the conclusion embodies' • them ' sufficiently ■ 

for our purposes, Mr, Moens^® reconstructs the itinerary of 
' the Brahman thus from India, across the ocean to West- 

Java ■ (Narikeladvipa)'; from there one' after ' the other tO: 
middle-Java (Kataha), Sumatra (Karpuradvipa) and Malaka 
{ (Suvariiadvipa) and finally back to Ceylon. He adds: 

; * ‘This reconstruction of the itinerary contains nothing' that 

is manifestly erroneous ; its probability will be established 
by the following’% and then he passes to a historical 
demonstration. 

Before proceeding to consider the historical argument, 
I must say that in the reconstruction of this itinerary, Mr. 
Moens assumes as settled the relative position of Kataha 
to Suvarnadvipa as determined by him from the story of 
Guiiasagara. And his identification of Narikeladvipa with 
West-Java has no firm ground to stand on. He refers to 
Hiuan Tsang’s hearsay account of the island, and says^^ 
that four mountains Mainaka, Vrsabha, Cakra, and Balahaka 
are found there — a statement for which he cites no 
authority, and I am not able to find any. And these four 
mountains then become many mountains at a later stage of 
the argument,^" and this fact along with the West-Javan king- 
dom of Taruma being one of the oldest Hindu settlements 
known, are the main grounds for the suggestion that West- 
Java must be held to be the Narikeladvipa of the story. 

Hiuan Tsang locates his Narikeladvipa some thousands 
of li across the sea to the south of Simhala (Ceylon). Yule^^ 
was inclined to identify them with the Nicobars, and Beal^^ 

10 P. 423. 

11 P. 421. 

422-3..''. ' . 

13 Marco Palo, ii, p. 307. 

14 Buddhist Records, ii, p. 252, n, 3, 
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^vi til the Malclive islands. Watters lastly writes **We 
do not seem to know anything about the cocoanut island/^ 
Accepting for a moment the suggestion of Yule and adhering 
to prevailing ideas on Kataha and other places^ it seems 
easy to reconstruct the itinerary of the Kathasaritsagara 
as follows* from India across the sea to Narikeladvipa 
(Nicobars)» thence to Kedah (Kataha), Karpuradvipa and 
Suvaniadvipa i. e. two different parts of Sumatra, and back 
to Simhala (Ceylon). But ! will not press this far, as I do 
not think any great reliance can be placed on these 
legendary itineraries. 

i may note in passing that after discussing the passages 
in the Kaihdsatiisdgara relating to Kataha, Ferrand came 
to the conclusion^® : ‘The simplest thing then is to avow 
our ignorance : the Kataha of the Cola inscription and of 
the Kathasaritsagara do not answer to anything we know 
for certainh On the other hand, Vogel^^ treats the 
references in the Kathasaritsagara more lightly, and is fully 
satisfied that Kedah furnishes the most satisfactory identi- 
fication for the Kataha of the Cola records. Ferrand, I 
think, was more to the point when he observed^ ^ 
“Possibly, however, we are dealing not with geographical 
realities, but with imaginary toponyms common to folklore. 
The character of Somadeva’s work justifies this conjecture... 
The - characteristics of this imaginary camphor island' are' 
borrowed from the different insular countries of Indonesia, 
particularly Sumatra/^ 

We may now turn to the historical side of Moens 
argument He points ouP® that Hu-Ian-na-po of Po’li 
mentioned in the Sonet annals at the end of the sixth and 
beginning of the seventh century is no other than a regular 

25 On Yuan Chwang, ii, p. 237. 

16 ]A: 1919, Juil-Aout, p. 185. 

27 BKU 7S {W 9 \ P- %3- 

18 ]A:_ ibid,^^ n. 3. 

19 P. 423. 
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GWnese tramcriptioii of the " Sanskrit name Gunarnava, a 
regular synonym of. Guiniasagarar : the king of Kataha 
mentioned in the Kathdsaritsdgara^ This ■ may ' well be so ; 
Tam not competent to express an opinion' on ' this ; 

Then he proceeds- to suggest^'® that the Vikramaditya' of ' 
the ' story may be . either of the two Vikramadityas of the ■ 
Calukya dynasty who ruled in the seventh- 'and' eighth': 
centuries A.D. There is no use arguing with, such', pathetic ; 
faith in the identity of names and the historicity of fables. 
VogeP^ correctly described Somadeva’s Vikramaditya as 
the legendary ruler of Ujiayini. And in the same chapter 
in which the story of the princesses is narrated^ we find a 
woman miraculously released by Vikramaditya and his 
famous Ve tala being escorted back to her husband at 
Ujjayini. There is nothing gained by confounding this 
palpably legendary figure whose glory is attested by the 
beasts of the forest and by Vetalas with his humbler 
namesakes of history! 

After this Mr. Moens carries on a long and intricate 
discussion for several pages (424-61) in which some facts 
are mixed up with many fancies. Very little of this has a 
direct bearing on the question of the original location of 
Kataha in Java, and I propose in the main to confine mj^self 
as far as possible to this issue. The main conclusions for 
which Mr. Moens contends in this part of his paper may, 
I think, be summarised as follows : 

( 1 ) The Andhra-Kalinga country on the east coast of 
the Deccan was the homeland of many, if not all, of the 
migrations which resulted in the establishment of Hindu 
and Buddhist kingdoms in the Archipelago. The founders 
of Taruma in West- Java, the dynasty of Mulavarman of 
Koeti, and the ^ailendras were among such emigrants. 

■ The . Andhra-Kalingadesa ' ' . was.:- .-also ■ the Kunjarakunjadesa:^ 


20 P 424. 

2 1 BICI. ibid., p. 632. 
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of the; Cangal. inscription of A-D. 732, the origmaLhome: of : 
the ancestors of Sanjaya. 

■(2) The causes of these migrations are to be sought in 
the :unsettled political conditions in India, and the dynastic 
rivalries of the home-land may be traced in the politics of : 
the colonial states also. 

(3) There were two Katahas — one in Javaj Kedu-Kataha' 
where the Sailendras ruled for about a century and a half 
from the close of' the seventh century A.D. when they 
migrated to Java from Sumatra. (Paiembang) as a result of 
the hostile attacks of 'Srivijaya ; from Kedu they 'migrated 
in the middle of the ninth century to the other Kataha in 
the extreme south of the Malay peninsula and directly on 
the sea-route from India to China. 

(4) , ' The second Kataha was also called San-fo-tsi and 
this was the Kadaram of the Tamil inscriptions. It lay on 
the mainland of the Malay peninsula in the extreme south 
on the estuary of the Johore river and on the bank of a 
small tributary stream Kedaru. 

(5) There were three San-fo-tsis at different periods viz> 
(1) San-fo-tsi-Kadaram, (2) San-fo-tsi-Maiayu and (3) San-fo- 
tsi-Palembang, the two last being on the island of Sumatra. 

Some of the points raised, like the proper interpretation 
of the Arab accounts of Zabaj, have been omitted in this 
summary as of no immediate concern here. I propose now 
to offer a few observations on each of the five propositions 
stated above, and then sum up the position relating to 
Kataha in particular. 

That the east coast of the Deccan took a prominent part 
m colonisation of the eastern lands has long been, recognised,, 
and for very good reasons. But the data relied on by Mr. 
.,Mo,ens for fresh support to this generally accepted position; 
.■do.„.na,t .seem to be. of. any value., ./What, for instance,.. is the 
value of the argument^^ that the comparison of Sannaha; to 
■.■:lV!Anu.in.:.v,erse 8. of the Gangal inscription is meant to be; 'a. 
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veiled allusioE to the Manavya go'tra ■ to wMch ,, 
beioBged, like the , Kadambas and : other ■ dynasties of the 
Deccan?: Or , again, what is the probative value of the sup- 
posed simiiarity^^ between the. foot-prints of Purnavarman in 
West-Java, and the idea underlying the phrase bappa- 
bhaitaraka-padabhaktab occurring in Salankayana grants,: 
andj though Mr,, Moens does not mention;, it, in those of, 
several other families aswelP'^? How can we believe,; 
without any further evidence, that there was a definite 
relation, as suggested by Moens^^ between Kaundinya and 
the Visnukundins, or that ^risaila (Nagarjunakojida) and 
Bukit Saguntang near Palembang and the Barabudur 
represent a common idea ? , 

But it is in Lis attempt to locate Kunjarakuhjadesa that 
Mr. Moens goes clean off the track, and most of the other 
errors into which he falls may perhaps be traced to this 
initial mistake. He starts^® by declaring his intention to 
remove from his path the common but mistaken view that 
Sanjaya practised the same Agastya-cult as the princes of 
Dinaya in E. Java. ^‘This hypothesis”, he says, ^‘supported 
and worked out in detail primarily by Bosch, rests in 
fact on nothing more than on the loose suggestion thrown 
out by Kern that by Kunjarakunjadesa might well be meant 
the land of Kunjara, where ‘a mountain was created by 
Siva^ and the abode of the seer Agastya.’ This mountain 
lies on the boundary of Travancore and Tinnevelly in the 
old Pandya land. Nilakanta Sastri bases on it even his 
hypothesis that Sanjaya might be a Pandya”. I can only 
say that almost every scholar, as Moens is aware> who 
has had occasion to consider this question has been greatly 
impressed by the validity of Kern's surmise and the support 


23:.,;;?. .145. ;, 

24 Fleet, Gpfpta Inscriptions, p. 186, n, i. 

25 Pp. 436-8, 

26. P, 426, 

27 One of the latest is Dr. Chhabra. See }GIS., iii, pp. 1707 
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found for. It by Bosch ; and I do not yet see any reason to 
retract' my suggestion regarding the origin of the Sailendias*' 
Let uSs however, , follow the further stages' of ■. Moens*' 
argument. 

'He takes his stand on the absence of any direct 
reference to Agastya : worship in Sanjaya*s Caiigai inscrip- 
tions, and says^^ : If the land Kunjarakiinja lay elsewhere 
than' in the locality postulated by Kern, then there would 
remain nothing left of the role of Agastya as mediator 
(between Divinity and Royalty) at Wukir.’ 

Thus he sets out to discover another location for 
Kunjarakufijadesa.' ; He starts with the statements : 
^'Kuhjarakunjadesa, which means ^land of the elephant’s, 
tooth*, is> in my opinion, only a pseudonym (‘schuilnaam’) 
for the original homeland of Sannaha and Sanjaya, both 
presumably also birndas for the true names of the princes. 
The Sanskrit name for ‘ivory’ or ‘tooth’ is ^danta\ and 
Dantapura is the name of the famous old capital of the 
Kalinga land of which we have spoken before, and where 
Buddha’s relic was worshipped with honours till it was 
finally housed in Ceylon in 313 A.D. according to the 
Siamese Buddhist Chronicles.” And then he passes to an 
account; of ■ Buddhism in the Godavari-Krishna delta 
country, which we need not follow here. There is no 
doubt that Kufijarakunjadesa does mean ^and of the 
elephant’s tooth’^ and in suggesting this meaning for the 
phrase, Mr.' Moens rejects, as he has a perfect right to 'cloi 
its' usually accepted meaning uzz., the elephant forest or 
copse- But if 'Dantapura got its name from the original 
enshrining ' of' the .tooth-relic of the Buddha in that city,',' it; 

28 He also states that with this hypothesis of the Agastya cult 
of Sanjaya is connected a misunderstanding of a Chinese text which 
refers, not to a removal of the Javanese capital from Mataram to 
Malang as is usually held, but to a change of centre from Kedah 
to Bamas on the Malay peninsula. I do not wish to pursue this 
side of the question here.; ,'' 






is :ciifficiilt to see how the elephant’s: tooth or ivory gets into 
the description ' of the land. ' The' connection between 
Kmijarakunja and' Kunjaradari of the Brhaisarnhitd seems 
miichniore direct , than that proposed by ' Moens between' 
Dantapura and Kunjarakurija. 

Of the detailed correlations which Moens seeks, to estab- 
lish between political events in the Deccan and the develop- 
ments in the coloniesj it is only- fair to state that.he.is 
himself conscious of the lack of definite evidence in favour 
of 'the hypotheses he offers, and says^®': ‘^Naturally, a 
great part of what follows must for the present remain only 
hypotheses? for in the .oldest history of the South 'Indian 
Continent there still remain many gaps especially in its 
chronology”. And the nature of the arguments on which 
Moens relies for the hypotheses he puts forward has been 
briefly indicated already. It is, moreover, not necessary 
for the purpose of this paper to follow these historical 
parallels between the history of South India and the 
Archipelago at any length. That the east coast of South 
India played a prominent part in the colonisation of the 
East is generally acknowledged; geography suggests it, 
and epigraphy? archaeology and literature furnish many 
data in support of it. But Moens attempts to confine this 
movement to the northern part of this coast, he lays 
emphasis for instance on the ^ariiava endings in colonial 
names to the almost total exclusion of -Vatman endings, 
and his claim to be able to trace the occasions and details 
of this movement, have not carried conviction to me. 
None of his hypotheses is impossible; but none rests on 
any tangible evidence. And the total impression produced 
by the whole string of them seems to be in essence a false 
■'picture.; : ■ ■ 

The third of the propositions relating to two Katahas is 
'also.in the same boat. ' That .the-- Sailendras ruled at first 
in the neighbourhood , of -, Palembang and were driven 
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thence to Java at the end of the seventh century cannot yet 
be proved. '.The earliest mention of the Sailendras occurs 
indeed in Javanese inscriptions from. Kedu, but the name 
Ka.taha does not occur anywhere in them, ■ and Moens: has 
not cited one single authority for his assumption' that 'the 
district of Kedu had the name Kataha. Again, the theory 
that they migrated from this Kataha to another more direct« 
ly on the sea-route from India ■ to China in the south of 
the Malay peninsula is just a hypothesis and nothing more* 
Moens indeed promises to prove this 'when he says:'^'° 
**From ' the following demonstration it will become clear 
that neither did the ^ailendras of Java dominate Sumatra 
in" the heyday of their Buddhism., nor Srivijaya the Sab 
lendras of Java? but that the lordship of the iSaiiendras of 
Kataha over Srivijaya first became possible, after they had 
abandoned Java which lay oat of the Way, for the empo- 
rium which was located directly on the great maritime 
trade route. But I am not able to find anything of the 
nature of a convincing demonstration of this in the rest of 
the article, but much that is based on the assumption put 
forward in the sentence 1 have just cited. Again there is 
much that is vague, uncertain and inconclusive in Moens' 
view of Sailendra history. He admits that he cannot tell 
how the -arnava dynasty of Java was displaced by the Sailen- 
dras at the end of the seventh century. He says"'^ that 
^ailendra power in Java lasted hardly a century and a half ; 
but we should observe that a century and a half is not such 
a short period—fche Mughal Empire In 'India did' not last 
longer,' and the British Empire has . not attained' that age 
,yet.\ Then he says simply that something happened ,„to ■ put 
'an'". 'end to the direct power of . the ^ailendra's in' Java , and 
to place it under the rule of the successors of Sanjaya. How 
.this' happe"n'ed, and . why ' the . ^ailendras had to migrate to' ', 
themew Kataha-San-fo-tsi is left' unexplained. ^ Lastly the.;' 
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interpretations he proposes for the: verses of the Nalanda 
copper-plate/^ ■ though , . they ' are offered 'as interpretations 
according to. Eastern .canons, are more ingenious than any- 
thing known in Eastern commentaries, and seem to me to 
be altogether misguided. But as they have no direct bear- 
ing, on the location of Kataha, I must not enter into' a 
discussion of them here, but must reserve them for another 
occasion. Finally, Moens only reiterates his hypothesis when 
he says : “In the light of the foregoing new standpoints 
relating to the course of events, we must consider it practically 
established that the Sailendras transferred the centre of 
their power in the second half of the ninth century from 
Java-Kataha to Malaka-Kataha/’ I am unable so to con- 
sider it, and I am equally unable to see that this hypothesis 
is necessary to explain, as Moens seems to think it is, 
Krom^s view that the ^ailendra monuments of Java are not 
those of a subject province, or VogeFs hypothesis of two 
branches of Sailendras in this period, or the presence of 
Malayan house-types on Sailendra monuments. 

When we come to the fourth proposition on the location 
of Kataha-San-fo-tsi, Moens" argument seems to stand on 
much better ground, though even here there are objections 
of a serious nature in the way of an unreserved acceptance 
of his conclusion. He says that he could not judge if 
Ferrand"s phonetic objections'^ to identification 

Kataha-Kedah are valid or not, but that he would show 
that geographically they were two different places.^^ He 
then points out that Qoedes’ general supposition, that men 
often apply to a country the name of the first place they 
come to while entering it, has no application to the case 
of Kataha-Kedah, because the Cola expedition was one, 
not of exploration of an unknown land, but of conquest 
of a known country. Surely this is not unknown to 

32 Pp. 440-2. 33 P- 44 ^* 

34 JA: 1919 Juil-Aout, pp. 181-2. 

35 Pp* 446-7- 
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^osdes., and Eis obvious meaning • is ' that whenever ^ the' 
'name, Kataha came to be applied to, the, country,. .he, does, 
not say it, was .first applied to it on the occasio,n of this 
expedition^ ' its, origin might be explained in the .man'ner^ 
suggested by him. Moens then accepts the main results 
of researches, uiz., that the Chinese kingdom of 

San"fo"tsi (of the Song annals) is the same as the double 
kingdom, of- Kafaha-Srivijaya of the Cola inscription? but 
then he . 'adds that Kataha was the ■ sovereign state, and. as 
,the Tamil inscription calls the kingdom only by the name 
of Kadaram? we' must accept without question the Identity 
of Kadaram with San-fo-tsi. He also points out that Zabaj 
is, not the same as San'-fo-tsi as is usually thought, but ■ is 
the equivalent of Yava and cites analogies for the suffix 
appearing in Arabic transliteration of geographical names. 
All this is quite plausible though not conclusive. 

But the arguments in favour of the location of Kadara- 
San-fo-tsi at the extreme south of the Malaka peninsula 
are not so satisfactory. The first of them is based on Abu 
Zayd*s statement regarding the capital of the kingdom of 
the Maharaja that *it faces China* which, according to 
Moens,^® can only indicate a position on Malaka’s east 
coast which is turned towards China, or at least on Malaka *s 
southern point also turned towards China ; it can in no 
case be a place on the West .coast of Malaka. - But^ this 
argument, it will be noticed, does not meet the position 
■ that 'Srivijaya was the capital of the United Kingdom, of 
Kataha-^ivijaya, and that Srivijaya lay in the neighbour- 
. hood, of Palembang. The data of Abu Zayd on the , capital 
of the kingdom of the Maharaja will fit this situation equally 
well. 

Moens®^' then draws attention to the text of Chu-kuTei 
regarding. ,S.an-fo“t,si as an important thoroughfare ■, on the' 
route from India to China, and explains his "sailing direction 

V,:.:,...36- '..Pp. 450-1. ■ 
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as '^due BorlH\from there to^.C^^ to the Chinese 

■misunderstandling of the true line of the; Malaka peninsula* 
and holds that this does not invalidate hislocation of San- 
'fo-tsi in the extreme south of the peninsula. He' also ::says 
that Chau Ju“Kua’s statement that the products of , Arabia 
were brought to San-fo-tsi and thence transhipped to. China' 
must also refer to the southern end- of the peninsulai as ,,it, 
would be very roundabout' to- take. Sumatra on the way to. 
China ; and he applies the data of Chau Jq-Kua regarding 
many people of San-fo-tsi bearing the surname Abu, and 
the presence of boohs written in Arabic characters and so 
on also to the same place. 

But his chief argument rests on the Arabic data regard- 
ing K. d. r. ng of about 850-950 A.D. He points out^- 
that the Arab writers mention on the route to China the 
seas of Kalahbar^ Salahat, and Kadrang or Kadarang in 
order. He argues strongly in favour of Kala being equated 
with Kra. From Kra on the sea of Kalah-bar, to traverse 
the whole of the sea of Salahat, it takes twenty days, and 
the middle point of the journey is Betumahj which may be 
identified with Butong island 6'’. 30' N.L. in the Langkawi 
group, a little to the north of Penang ; while Kadarang is no 
otiier than Kadaram of the Tamil inscriptions equally distant 
from Butong to the S,E. as Kra is to the N.E., and the sea 
near it takes its name from the place. Again, Chau Ju-Kua’s 
statement that a chain was stretched across the sea-route as 
a barrier against pirates of other lands can apply only to 
Kadaram at the southern extremity of the peninsula^®. Again 
another Chinese writer says that in 961 A.D*, San-fo-tsi was 
also called Sien-lieou, a name obviously shortened from 
Sien-lo-yue^ f.e. Seluyat of Arabs, and Lo-yue of Kia Fan. 
Lastly, Moens argues^^ that Lin-ya-mon which is reached 
after a month’s journey from China and where, according to 

38 Pp. 463-8. 
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Chau ]ii~Km one“tiiird of the merchants put in before enter- 
ing. San-fo-tsi, must be the eastern end of the Strait. of 
Singhapura. And this together with tile names prevalent in 
the locality like Kedaru and the presence of a. hillock there 
justify the location of the strongly guarded Kadaram in; this 
place. 

If this were all that had to be said, the argument of 
Moens may be taken to be very plausible, and the case for 
it could certainly not be considered' weaker than many 
others that have been generally accepted. But there are 
two observations to be made on the data on which Mr. 
Moens has built his argument. First, there seems to be- no 
absolute clearness or consistency in the names employed 
by the Arabic writers to the different parts of the, sea in 
the East. Masudi speaks for instance in one place^^ of 
the ^numerous creeks formed by the sea of China on the 
sides of Djawaga and of the empire of the Maharaja, king 
of these isles’. One naturally begins to be sceptical about 
logical demonstrations based on data selected from writings 
of such a vague and contradictory character. Secondly, the 
reading Betuma on which Moens depends for identifying 
it with the Butong island seems to be antiquated and 
wrong ; I am not competent to judge of Arabic texts, but 
as Moens is aware, Ferrand who compared and studied all 
the geographical texts relating to the Far East thought 
definitely^^ that Reinaud’s transcription Beioumah was a 
mistake, and that the correct reading should be Tiyumat 
and he also notes^^ that Ibn Al-Fakih’s text has the reading 
Tuyuma for Tiyuma- But above all, there seem to be 
serious difficulties in, the way of Kadarang being taken, to 
';,:,be':.th'e. same '.as Kadaram. ■ The identification of this ■..place 
again has been specially studied by Ferrand, and Peiliot 

41 Ferrand — Relations^, p. 107. 

42 Relations j p. 40, n. 2. 

43 Ibid., p, 58, n, 6. 
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before ' him. Kia^-Tan locates the mountain of Kiumtu- 
nong at a distance of two days from Panduranga^ and says 
that five days were needed to sail- , from there to, the straits 
of Malaka. Again the T"ang annals state that Che-li-fo-che 
(^ivijaya, Palembang) is at a distance of 2000 li beyond 
this mountain. From these data Pelliot was inclined to 
identify this place with island group of Puolo Condore off 
the south-eastern coast of Cochin-China. That the 
mountain was the most important feature of this place is 
clear from the statement of Sulayman’^^ : ^At Kundrang 
is a high mountain to which sometimes slaves and robbers 
fly for refuge.* Likewise Ibn Al-Fakih: ‘We find (at 
Kundrang) a high mountain (which dominates the others).* 
This high mountain seems to be hardly represented by 
anything near the location proposed for Kadaram by Moens, 
or even, it must be admitted, in Puolo Condore or Cape St. 
Jaques with which Ferrand is inclined to identify 
Kundarang. It is possible that Moens does not think that 
Kiun-tu-nong of Kia Tan and the T*ang annals has anything 
to do with K. D. R« Ng of the Arabic writers ; if that be so, 
it is somewhat intriguing that, with the previous literature 
on the subject before him, he did not expressly state this 
view witli his reasons for it. 

The last of the propositions relating to three San-fo-tsis 
at Kadaram, Malayu and Palembang, I need not discuss 
here in any detail, as it has no direct bearing on the location 
of Kataha which is the main theme of this paper. The 
conclusions that seem to emerge from this rather long and 
intricate discussion seem to be : that no case has been 
made for recognising the Kedu plain as the original Kataha 
from which the Sailendras migrated to another place of the 
same name ; and that the case for locating Kadaram in the 
neighbourhood of modern Singapore on the mainland is 
no better than that for placing it in the neighbourhood of 

44 See Ferrand — Relations, pp. 14-17. 

45 Ibid,, p. 40. 
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Kedali. Jl'inay be added that the identification of San-fo- 
tsi, with Kadaram alone in the double kingdom of , Kadaram-. 
■Srivijayaj and the application exclusively to it of, the data, 
of Chii'ku’'fei and Chau Ju-kua also call for much stronger 
justification than has been offered by Moens for them. 
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; Some Indian parallels of Lokesvara types 'v 
In Indo-China 

By Dr. U. N. Ghoshal 

In his illtiminating paper ■ entitled Lok(^gvara en Indo- 
Chine {Etudes' Asiatiques, t. I, pp. 227 if), the late M, Finot 
made a thorough study of the iconographic types of this 
deity in Campa and Cambodia. The progress of research 
since its publication makes it desirable to trace the Indian 
affinities of these types somewhat further than could be 
done in the paper just mentioned. 

From Finot’s description it appears that the Indo- 
Chinese images of Lokesvara may be iconographically 
arranged under the following heads * 

(I) Lok^^iuara with two arms 

To this class belong (a) two stone images preserved 
in the Tourane Museum (Finot, p. 234). They show 
Lokesvara with two broken fore-arms resting upon two 
supports, a figure in the chignon and a frontal eye ; (b) a 
small stone image in the Hanoi Museum. It represents 
Lokesvara standing, with two arms, left broken* right 
holding flask, Amitabha in coiffure (Ibid, p. 234) ; (c) the 
bronze image in the temples at Binh-thuan representing 
Lokesvara with two arms holding an ewer and a lotus 
(Ibid, p. 235); (d) Lokesvara group on Nak Pan pediments, 
the god standing between two personages with right hand 
throwing water from his flask upon the hands of a worship- 
per and left hand making a gesture (mudra) towards a 
person bearing two jars of water (Ibid, p. 248). Similar 
images of Lokesvara are found on the seven pediments of 
Krol K6 and also in the Ta Som temple and the small 
shrine east of Ta Prohm (Ibid, pp. 249-250) ; and (e) Pre- 
khmer’* Lokesvara from the province of Rach-gia (Ibid 



p.:;:238lV-' This has.two arms,' left: ' closed : with" a' 
and right o'penmg for showing' iotas iower.:, . 

■ |2),- . Lok^soara with four arms ,■ ■. 

: . Under ■ this category may be 'mentioned (a) , a bronze 
image from Quang-tri, now preserved in Hanoi Museiiin- 
The font : arms ' of the image hold lotasj flask, conch ( ?) 
and rosary (Ibid, p. 234) ; (b) the bronze image in the two 
temples at Binh-Thuan (Ibid, p. 235); (c) teira cotta 

medallions of Quang-binh (Ibid, p. 235). In these Lokesvara 
is seated in mahardja-ltla with four arms, the upper right 
supporting the head ; (d) a stone image recovered from 
the ruins from Bayon by M. Parmentier (Ibid, p. 246, pL V). 
Here Lokesvara stands upon -.lotus, Amitabha in chignon, 
the four arms holding lotus, flask, book and rosary ; fe) two 
■seated figures, at Nak Pan with four ■ arms, one of which 
holds a book (Ibid, p. 248). 

(3^ Lokesvara with eight arms 

To this class belongs (a) the great image at Don Tei, 
the right arm holding a book (all others broken), the left 
holding rosary, coi^ra, vajra, lotus (?), sword, image of 
Buddha, etc. (b) On certain votive caityas lying between 
the Angkor Thom and Baniay Chmar. sites. Here' the god 
has eight arms of which six hold lotus, rosary, book (twice ?), 
arrow, un^usa, while the two lowermost arms are in 
Varamadra (Ibid, p. 254) 

As for the first group it may be mentioned that the 
lotus held in closed left hand and that the same flower 
exhibited with open petals in the right hand are exactly 
the attributes of the second variety of Rakta-Lokesvara 
described in three Sadhanamala MSS. utilised by Dr. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharya in his Buddhist Indian Iconogrphy. 
The text of the dhydna of this deity as quoted by Dr. 
Bhattacharya runs as follows (op. cit., p. 46) : — “Raktavar- 
n^am Amitabhagarbhajatamukutadharaip vamakaragrhl- 
taraktapadmarp tacca dak§ipakarena vikasayantam •••*** 



PI. IL Sculptural fragment from Nak Pan, Cambodia. | Reproduced from 
L. Finot’s article, Lokecvam en Indo-Chinc, Etudes 
Asiatiques, 1, fig. 6, with the 

kind permission of the French 
School of the Far East.] 
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Dr. Bhattacharya, after taking the above to mean that 
the god should carry the red lotus in the left hand and open 
its petals with the right, admits (p. 47 n) that ‘vikaiayan- 
tarn’ in the above may also mean ‘exhibiting’, in which 
case the god would have the lotus in both of his hands. 
The pre-Khmer Lokesvara from the province of Rach-gia 
mentioned under class 1 (e) shows that the latter is the 
correct interpretation. In the work above-mentioned Dr. 
Bhattacharya was unable to discover any actual representa- 
tion of the Rakta-Lokesvara type. The Cambodian image, 
however, offers such a specimen. 

Of the group of four-armed images, the one from Bayon 
with the lotus, rosary, flask and book may be compared 
with that of Mulavasa-Lokanatha of Dak?inapatha which 
is twice illustrated in Foucher’s Catalogue Nos. 25 and 27 
(App. I, Etude sur V Iconographie Bouddhique de V Inde). 
The description of this figure by Foucher is as follows— 
(Ibid, p. 194) : No. 25. “Daksipapathe Mul (?)pavasa 
Lokanathah ari§asthana. Bodh. blanc, debout, a quatre 
bras. 1 inferieurs : m. d. en geste qui assure, m. g. 
tenant le lotus et le flacon : 2° superieurs : m. d. tenant 

le rosaire. m. g. le livre-”. No. 27: Dak?inapathe 
Mulavasa-Lokanathah: Identique a la min. I 25. sauf le rosaire 
de la m. superieure d. oublie. Slightly different from the 
above is the figure (Foucher, op. cit. No. 36) labelled 
Dandabhuktau Yajnapindi-Lokanathab, whose description 
(Ibid, p. 196) is as follows: Bodh. blanc, a quatre bras: 1° 
inferieurs: m. d. en charite, m. g, tenant le flacon (?), 

2 superieurs: m d. tenant le rosaire, m. g. le lotus rose...”. 
Probably the Indo-Chinese steles with lotus, rosary, book 
and indistinct object belong to the same class. Among 
the 108 forms of Avalokitesvara represented in the 
Macchandar Vihal of Kathmandu, there is none which is 
exactly similar to the above. But we have one form (No. 
12) which approaches the same. This is known as Jatamukufa 
Lokesvara. In this form the god has one head with the 
effigy of Amitabha appearing above ; he has four arms, the 
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upper right holding rosary* the lower right in: vammudra,: 
the. upper left a lotus stalfc, and the lower left a water-pO'tv 
(B.: Bhaltacharya* ; Buddhist Indian Iconography^ p. 178 and 

pLXLVh ■ 

The Indo-Chinese type of four-armed images with rosary 3 
booh* mra and bhnmisparsa mndta has no match in any 
Indian example. ^ But the .Eastern Indian ' School knows a 
type with the attributes rosary, book, vara and lotus type (see 
R. D. Banerji 3 Eastern Indian School of mediaeval sculpture, 
p, 88 and' the references there given). The same type is 
represented in ■ Foucher’s Catalogue 1,23 under the caption 
Suvarpnapure Srivijayapure Lohanathah arisasthana. This 
is described as follows (op. czf., p. 193): — Bodh. blanc, 
debout 3 a quatre bras: f"* inferieurs : m. d. en charite, 
m« g. repliee tenant le lotus; 2 ^ superieurs : m. d. tenant 
le rosaire, m. g, le livre ; a sa d. autre lotus-. 

A slightly different type is known to the Eastern School 
with the attributes rosary, uarc, kctmat^dalu and lotus (See 
Kramrischj Pule and Sena Sculptures, pi. XLVIIl), 

Of the Indo-Chinese type of Lokesvara with eight arms, 
it has not been found possible to observe an Indian parallel. 


MISCELLANY 


. The Rastrapalanataka of Asvaghosa '■ 

B|| Dr. E, H. Johnston 

, An interesting ■ note by Pandit 'Vidhushekbara Bliatla" 
charya in Journah V, pp. 50ff., draws attention to the 
mention in the Vadanyaya (/BORS, xxi, Pt. IV, p. 67, not 
p. 63) of a play with this title by Asvaghosa, but the signi- 
ficance of the reference can only be understood by reading 
with it the late Professor S. Levi’s account of the play 
from the Chinese in /ournal Asiatique^ 213 (1928), pp.l99- 
204. He quoted an extract from the Fu fa tsang yin yuan 
ch*mn (Taisho Issaikyo edn., L, 2058), which was translated 
into Chinese about 472 A.D. It relates how Asvaghosa 
composed a piece of music called ^Ra§trapala/ in the 
words to which he treated of duhkhas sunya, nairdtmya* 
In it he sald^, “Everything samskt^a is as an illusion or a 
phantasmagoria. The three spheres of existence [i.e. 
dhdfusl are a prison in which one is bound, and it is im- 
possible to be happy there. The situation of a king 
appears lofty ; he is powerful and free to do as he likes. 
But kingship is impermanent ; who can retain it, when the 
fatal day arrives } It is like a cloud in the sky, scattered 
and destroyed in a moment. The body is empty and pith- 
less like a banana-tree ; it is an enemy, a robber, and 
cannot become an intimate friend. It is like a cage [ ? a 
pot] full of poisonous snakes; who can love it or take 
delight in it ? This is the reason why the Buddhas have 
ever impeached the body/^ This music proved beyond 
the capacity of those to whom it was given for execution. 
Thereon Asvaghosa donned white robes and assumed the 


I 1 umshtQ Levi’s version. 
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leadership of the orchestra, on wMch the, performance 
.became perfect. In the sequel five hundred Ksatriyas were 
.so affected by it that they 'entered, the Order, and the h.mg.,^ 
of Patalipiitra, fearful that their example would be generally 
followed and his kingdom depopulatedr forbade "the play 
ever to be acted again. Professor Levi then went on to' 
point out that a similar story is told in a Jaina text, the 
Pindaniryuktis 474-480, as elaborated by the. com- 

mentator, Malayagiri, where the P'lay has the same name, 
but the author is called Asadhabhuti. 

In dealing with Asvaghosa’s works in the Introduction 
to my translation of the Buddhacarita^ I did not discuss 
the question whether he had ever written such a play, 
because no text of the play was extant for consideration 
and there was no proof then that the story in the Chinese 
work was more than one of the many legends that have 
clustered round the name of the Buddhist poet. It seemed 
to me significant for instance that his poems show no spe- 
cial interest in, or knowledge of, music. I should perhaps 
have given more attention to the description of the verses, 
which read almost like extracts from the Buddhacarita or 
the Saundarananda ; Asvagho^a, as I have pointed out else- 
where, tends to repeat the same ideas and arguments in 
his works. Thus, compare with the extract given above 
such phrases as Saandaranandaf v, 45, parigamya ' lokcim 
mdyopamam citram^ivendrajalam} Buddhacarita^ xi, 45ff., 
the' passage about the insecurity and lack of happiness in 
kingship which begins djnd nrpatve'bhyadhiketh fb., xxviii, 

, 15 (/Icfa '■■Gr*,. XV, p. 1!4 of reprint), ‘like snakes which 
.-.have been co.nfined .in ajar*; this list could easily be 
extended... 

These coincidences : suggest that the author ' of ' the 
original, from which the Chinese' translation ' was made, 
may have known.' a genuine drama ' about Raftrapala by, 
Asvagho§a,;: and in. this' connection som'C ' curious, features 
of the Vadanyaya passage should be observe.d*. ' it,' ends 
Kidriarn^ RdBtmpdlam/' ndma' ndiuk^m iil prasangarn 
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nandyante iaialtpraviiaii mtradhara Hi pathemnftyed-ga0mi 
ca/prativadi tarn ca satvaprasafigarn ndnukarturn samartha- 
Hi pardjiiah sydt* Evidently this implies that the vadin 
repeats the whole play with appropriate action, and for 
such a purpose would a play have been chosen for illus- 
tration which did not actually exist ? Further the reference 
to singing, which would not necessarily be required for 
reciting the text of many plays, is suggestive in view of the 
account of the performance given in the Chinese translation » 
Finally, it appears from Buddhacarita^ xxi, 26 (Acta Or., 
XV, p. 56 of reprint), that the poet held the story of Rastra- 
pala’s conversion to be one of the outstanding incidents 
of the Buddha’s mission. There is thus much to be said 
for the view that Asvaghosa did write a play about Ra§txa- 
pala, which is no longer extant. 

A further point of interest for the history of the drama 
is the fact that, as in the MSS. of the plays discovered of 
recent years in the Madras Presidency, the passage of the 
Vadanyaya makes the play begin with the stage direction 
nandyante, etc. 


Epigraphic Notes 

S|/ Dr/ D'INEs- Chandra Sircar 

f. PhnoTn Prah Vihar Inscription of the time of Bhma- 
t)arman{^) 

This record in Sanskrit verse describes the activities of a 
Pmupatacarya named Vidyapuspa who is called Kaoi and ■ ■ 
sabda-oaisesika’-nyaya-taitadriha-kr^a'-niicaya, ' Verses 6 and 
7 of the record say about the Saiva saint : 

iatas^sa nfsferc£mnn = nand- 
tlrth-dyana-parvvatdn ; 

Kaihan = cid = dnlta iha 
svapn^dnte srhtrisulind* 

Yathd pradarsiiam svapne 
dTstavdn=^ihaidnkciram; 

Imgain padarn go§padan^ca 
bhasma iafigisap at ovate* 

The seventh verse has been thus translated by Qoedes : 
‘il vit (ensuite) ici? tels qu’il les avait vus en songe, le linga 
de Sankara, le pied, la flaque d’eau et la cendre sur le 
(mont) Tungisaparvvata’^ (“). In a footnote on the word 
pied in the translation, he further suggests, ^'pada, *empre- 
inle dupiedb ou peut-etre ‘sejour, demeure* (de Siva?)’* , 

The verse appears to mean, that the place, previously 
shown to Vidyapuspa by Siva in a dream was ' recognised by , 

• him by the prese.nce of a Sivalinga and some signs indicaling 
the iord^s presence, such as pada (he. Siva’s .p.acfa“ci%a)r,: 
...fo^p.ada ii*e,.:padmihiTta of the lord’s carrier Nandin,'geiier«,. ' 
ally .called Nandipada) and bhasma (ashes, which the lo,r.ci 
nubs on his ^ body)// 

.dnS'Cnftions d» Cambodge, oSxits et traduites par' G. ^ocda,,.; 
.^vHanoiy. 193.7, , ■ ■ tome. ■ I, ;p. ■ 4. '' 
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IL Tan Kraft Inscription of JagaVarman I f ) 

,v Verse': ^ of . this partially mutilated Tecord iu ;:Samkrit,: 
verse describes King Jayavarman as 

adharmmika-‘jana-dhvantarn 

nao-odiia-vivasvaid; 

&k^nclpma-nrpa ^ 
dure ^ ^ 

It is however ' difficult to be ' definite on' this point as, the 
fourth foot of the verse is almost totally lost and as the rela- 
tion of Kancipura or dkancipura with the context cannot be 
determined. But t^oedes’s reading of the sixth syllable of 
the third foot as nfj is admittedly doubtful. We think that 
the metre requires here not a laghu syllable like nr, — but 
a guru onCf The facsimile appears to suggest the reading 
and the word may be bhupalarn. 

The next two verses of the record introduce to us a 
learned Brahmai;ia named Dharmasvamin and read : 

air==^dstd^v ib) rdhmar^o vidvdn 
oeda-uedd[nga]-paraga?i ; 
dharmmasudrn=^iti v[i]khydtas=^ 
s[d]ks[d]d^dharmma [iv=^dparah*]*(^) 
agr-dsano narendrdrjtdrn 
i§ri[r = ^] yd(a) sydlpy^f^] ngato bahih; 
antahkarai^a^saudhe tu 
vinyastdyenabhdraih 

Qoedes doubtfully reads the second foot of the last verse as 
sri ydpyd^ ggto bahih ox sls stiydsya^ ahgaio (or ohgino)) 
and corrects the word agr-dsano as agr-dsane which how- 
ever appears to be unnecessary. His translation of the verse 
is a (chasseP), hors de la Fortune des (autres) rois 
(places) sur un trone eminentj mais il a installe TEIoquence 
dans la palais de son Qoeur.” The verse, however, seems to 

3 lhid,» p. 8 If. 

4 The restoration of the lost syllables here as iv—aparab seems to 
me beyond doubt. 
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mean' that Dharmmasvamin who enjoyed an eminent .seal 
in all company, had rajasrt in his appearance, though in his 
heart dwelt Sarasvati, Sri’s rival. 

Ill, Phnom Bdyah Inscription o} Bhavaoarmon 11 C) 

This mutilated record in Sanskrit verse appears to belong 
to the middle of the seventh century A.D. Verse 23 of the 
record reads : 

soma^vahsya’'prasu[idlndrn 
lopam^ aktirvoaid; 

Sri-k.ohgavarmma ^ ■ ddh 

fjcedes points out that the peculiar name Kongat)arman is 
not found in the inscriptions of Cambodge. It is interesting 
to note that similar names are found in the south-western 
part of Peninsular India in inscriptions of about the same 
period. There was a province called Kongudesa in this 
part of the countr3% ^^d the name Kohgani^ Konk<^t:ii or 
Kohguni was quite a favourite with the Ganga royal family 
of Mysore. The seventh century Ganga King Durvinita had 
the name Kohganivrddha, while his father’s name was 
Avimta-Kofigani, A prince named Kongavarman is found 
in the genealogy of the Kadambas of Banavasi in the North 
Kanara' District. He was the son of Mayurasarman, who 
founded the Kadamba family about the middle of the fourth 
century A.D* Does the name of Kongavarmman of the 
Phnom B%an inscription connect him in any way with the 
south-western part of Peninsular India? 


OBITUARY 

MR. N. G. MAJUMDAR 

The iManaging Committee of the Gireater India Society: 
records with deep sorrow the untimely death under ■ most 
tragic circumstances of Mr. N. G. Majumdar, a most , valued 
member of the ■ Committee and one of the ■ most . brilliant 
products of the modern school of archaeology in India. , 
He was engaged, as Special Officer for Exploration of the 
A.rchaeological Survey of India, in a survey of the pre- 
historic sites of the Indus civilisation when he was mur- 
dered on the 1 1 th November, 1938 by a gang of armed 
robbers near Johi in the Dadu district of Sind. 

After completing his studies at the Calcutta University 
with high honours, Majumdar joined the stajff of the Post- 
Graduate department of the University in the branch of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture. He had already by 
this time made his mark as a keen student of Indian archaeo- 
logy by the publication of his articles in the Indian Anti- 
quary and the Epigraphia Indica and specially of his im- 
portant List of Kharosthi inscriptions in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Appointed Curator of the 
Varendra Research Society’s Museum at Rajshahi, he dis- 
tinguished his term of office by producing an important 
work called the Inscriptions of Bengal, IIL His remarkable 
talents singled him out for appointment in the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India which he joined in 1927, after receiv- 
ing his preliminary training on the Mohenjo Daro site under 
the watchful eyes of Sir John Marshall. His further explo- 
rations of pre-historic sites in the Sind area bore fruit in his 
highly important work. Explorations in Sind, which was 
published as a Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. Promoted to the post of Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Section of the Indian Museumi in Calcutta, 
he published two valuable Guides to the collection under 
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Hs charge, and he cairied out a number .of. very, fruitful 
excavations o.n various sites, such as Lauriya Nandangarh, 
Kosaiii, Durgapur and Mahasthang.arh. He also' edited a 
large Bumber ' of Brahml and Kharosthl inscriptions, which 
have thrown flood of light on. a number of complicated 
problems of Indian history. A.mong other works ' from . his 
learned and busy pen may be mentioned a .valuable' chapter 
on. the Copper coins in the Stupa Area in Marshall’s 
Mohenjo"Daro and the Indus Civilisation^ and a cha.pte.r .on 
the Sanchi inscriptions for the forthcoming publication '.of' 
the Archaeological Department entitled the Monuments of 
Sanchi, 

. Majumdar’s high merits- as a scholar won him his deserv- 
ed recognition from/ many quarters. He, was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1933 and 
President of the History section of the Bengali Literary 
Conference at Patna in 1937. His charming manners won 
him the love and esteem of all those who had the privilege 
of coming into his contact.*^ 


^ Based on a paper written by Mr. T, N. Ramachandran, M.A., 
Superintendeat of the Aixhaeological Section at the Indian Museum, 
for the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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Aanttriristeii op ethoograisoh en anthropoiogiseh gebioi 
tan de afdeeling Volkonkuiido nan het Kotoniaal instifuiit^ 
Oier 1S3f| Koninklijk Koloniaal Institunt te Amsterdam'i 
Med. No. XUV, Afd. Volk. No. 11. ' 

^Thls description of acquisitions to the Royal Colonial 
Institute at Amsterdam for 1937 is from the pen of Messrs. 
J. Kunst and F. W. Stammeshaus, Conservator and Adjunct- 
conservator respectively in the section of ethnology at 
the Colonial Institute. The acquisitions are described 
according to serial number which runs from 1087^1174. No. 
1088 consists of a collection of ethnographica from South- 
New-Guinea, whereof a ceremonial proa, employed in 
totemistic religious festivitiesj is very interesting. Of great 
interest are the forty-four neolithic arrowheads and twenty- 
four palaeolithic implements from Pacitan, East-Java, des- 
cribed under no. 1098, 1-68. In the same connexion are 
also described twenty palaeolithic implements found in 
the vicinity of Solo in the same geological stratum as that 
wherein Dubois discovered the skull of Pithecanthropes 
erectus. These palaeolithic objects, however, according to 
the authors, originated with a contemporary but more pro- 
gressive race. The gifts of Messrs. R* A. H. Arntz and 
j, H. Mulder are described under no. 1 100, whereof 30 a/e 
consists of five (old?) Balinese lontar MSS., derived from 
Bali, giving informations about some officers. The MSS. 
may be important from the historical point of view and 
should be examined. Under no. 1103, the authors describe 
a collection of paintings, sketches, plastic and ethnographi- 
ca from Bali, whereof the death of Abhimanyu (Canto xiv 
from the Bratajuda)^ drawn by Ida Bagoes Gilgil may be 
singled out for special mention. Mr. F. Lieftinck J. Hzn. 
presented to the Institute a kidung on lontar^ called Tutar 
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Mpu Deaaraja Brema, in which tlie said teacher gave all 
sorts: of instructions to his disciple Balanatha. The -MS. 
is described under no J 141 and was derived from . ' Bali . But 
perhaps the most important acquisitions ' to the Institule, 
are the coins from the Indian Archipelago and South-East 
and East Asia which are described under nos. 1 144, 1-87^ 
88-733. Various Asiatic and European coins are also men- 
tioned in that connexion (nos. 734-896). The coins of . the 
Indian Archipelago belong to various periods.: six are silver 
Hindu- Java.nese ma-coins, twenty-three bronze Hindu- Java- 
nese (so-called) temple coins (presumably used as votive- 
coins), six, very rare tin . doits, etc. The Chinese ^coins 
range from 1760 B. C. and represent all Chinese periods. 

The Report contains an index of indigenous words.' 
To the scholars interested in the subject the Register of 
origin and grouping of the objects will be extremely help- 
ful and this practice should be followed in the Indian 
Archaeological Reports. 

H. B. Sarkar 

Eiikele metingen m Volume-bepalingcn aan Neder* 
iaHidSCihe BU Papossch© schsdefs, Koninklijk Koloniaal 
Instituut te Amsterdam, Med., no. XLVl, Afd. Volk. No. 
12, by Prof. Dr. J. P, KlEIWEG DE ZWAANen Dr. A. J. van 
Bork-FeltKAMP, Amsterdam 1938. 

The present monograph, written by two well-known 
ethnologists, contains the result of accurate studies on the 
measurement and capacity of Dutch and Papuan skulls. 
The materials utilised by the joint-authors comprise 119 
Dutch skulls, whereof 69 are male and 50 female, and 129 
Papuan skulls, besides 474 upper jaws of Dutch persons of 
unknown sex. Of these skulls, the greatest length and 
breadth have been measured, the cranial and orbital capa- 
city have been determined and various skull-indices cal- 
culated. A number of measurements on the upper jaws 
were taken according to the ■ method of M^^^tin ; in ih^ 
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determination of the capacity of the Dutch: skulls and that 
of the' Papuan crania,' the authors: have . followed the 
method, and used the apparatus, of Th. Mollison in his 
Hohkaummessung txnd Volumbestimmungf Anthropologis- 
cher Anzeiger, VllI, 1932* The authors have tried lO' 
establish number of points, in which .the comparative 
estimate of Dutch, male and female skulls and Dutch and 
Papuan skulls ■ appears to be interesting. ■ It has been 
found, for example, that the greatest' length and breadth 
of Dutch skulls are usually noticed among the males, 
that among the Dutch skulls the percentage of mesocephalic 
skulls is extraordinarily great but the brachycephalic 
ones bear the largest cranial capacity. The Papuan 
skulls are, on the other hand, smaller and narrower 
than the Dutch skulls. The percentages work out as 
follows ; of the Dutch skulls, 36*13% are brachycephalic, 
48*74% are mesocephalic and 15*13% dolichocephalic; 
of the Papuan skulls, 4*65% are brachycephalic, 16*3% 
are mesocephalic and 79*1% are dolichocephalic. The 
dimensions of the upper jaw were, on the other hand, 
generally larger in the Papuan skulls than in the Dutch 
skulls. Some of the conclusions drawn by the authors 
differ from those of Prof. Bolk, who noted, for example, 
that the greatest skull-capacity is found in the cranial in- 
dices which are most frequent. This view is not borne out 
by the scrutiny of our authors, whose method of measure- 
ment of skull-capacity differs from that of Prof. Bolk. 

The work has entailed considerable labour on the part of 
the authors and has been written with extreme care. The 
diagrams have greatly enhanced the value of the booh. 

,H, B. Sarkar/:,.;/ 

' ; Anteekeniiigeiii' bij het Oud-Javanseh© Bhismaparwra'By: 

J. Gonda, Bibliotheca Javanica, 7a, Bandoeng, 1937. 

The tract under review is a supplement to the text-edi- 
tion of the Old-Javanese Bhismaparva by Dr. Gonda, The 
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critical edilioB of the Sanskrit Bhfsma® is 'still a great clesl- 
deratum} and -Dr* G/s work, though it has admirably handled 
the existing printed materialsy has not been able to make, 
use of a critical edition of the Sanskrit Mahabharata which 
alone can determine the source from which the Old- Javanese, 
redactor drew his materials. The Southern recension of the 
Sanskrit Bhisma''" by P.P.S. Sastri appeared rather !ate:Dr. 
Gouda did not therefore find it possible to ,make an exhaus-, 
tive use of the materials for comparison contained in the 
Oid-Javanese and Southern versions of the Sanskrit text. 
The work, of Dr. G., however, will , certainly lessen the. 
labours of the Poona redactors, so far as the sixth book of 
the Mahabharata is concerned. The plan of this work is this,' 
that he has given, on the one hand, a summary of the 'Old- 
Javanese text, and on the other, a critical apparatus of 
Sanskrit and Old-javanese texts, comparing the materials 
contained in Javanese and various Sanskrit versions of the 
sixth book. The author admits however (p. 39 n. and else-' 
where) that the text-comparisons, given in the book, bear a 
provisional character and that in furture.critlcai comparison, 
these text-comparisons would be superseded by the readings 
of the Mahabharata recensions. When a critical editlo,n 
of the ,Skt. Bhl^ma^" appears, ,the time would be very, 
opportune to undertake an , investigation ., on the lines, 
of WuiflF in his Den oldjavansk<^ WirdtaparWa og dens 
Sanskrit-original (1916) and Hazeu in his Het Oadjaoansche 
Adiparwa en zijn Sanscrit original (1901). 

Comparison of the. text com.mences from p. 4 S, of the 
tract under review. Dr. G. first discusses p. 65, IV, adhy, 
43-44; 1533-1669, and his treatment is very thorough. In 
concluding his studies on this portion of the text, he remarks 
(Ibid, p.6) that in this chapter, in spite of general agreement, 
■there are great many diSerences in detail. This summing- 
up of the results of study on particular chapters, though very 
much desirable, is not generally to be met with in other por- 
tions of the book. On p. 31 ff. the author draws our atten- 
tion to a very significant phenomenon, uiz., the death of 
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Bhi^ma and the burning of his 'mortal remains, .w 
not mentioned in Old-Javanese text. Dr* G. thinks it. possible^ 
however that after his downfall,' Bhi§ma lived for" some time 
more and inculcated, as the Old-Javanese Bhisma.** puts it, 
the judicious exercise of kingship. This brief passage brings 
him to the problems of the 12th and 13th books of the. 
Mahabharata as parts of the Corpus Mahabharata; and his 
reasonings are^ sound and very interesting. We hope he will 
further work up this point. Chap. 11 of this book deals with 
the cosmographic episode in the Old- Javanese Bhi^ma'** 
which he deems to be ^*of great importance for the history 
of the Indian epic/’ The episode belongs to those parts of 
which a thorough comparison with the parallel texts is 
possible. For the dicussion of this topic, he gathers a wealth 
of materials from the Mahabharata and the Puranas, and 
modifies, elaborates and supplements the studies of Dr. 
Hilgenberg in this field. 

H. B. Sarkar 

W« L« Steinhart, Miassche Teksten, Verhandelingen van 
het Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, deel LXXIII, Bandoeng, 1937. 

Mr. Steinhart, a Protestant missionary of the Lutheran 
Society, has edited with Dutch translation and notes the 
Nias-texts under review, of which the first two cantos were 
published in TBG., LXXIV (1934), p. 326 0. and 391 0. He 
has also thankfully recognised the assistance he has receiv- 
ed from Dr. Esser, whose valuable notes he has utilised here 
and there. The author’s own notes have also been very 
carefully written, and the students who wish to learn the 
language will find the book an excellent guide ; they will 
appreciate the rhythm of the original verses, partly reflected 
in the Dutch rendering of the texts. The work will prove 
interesting to all lovers of ethnology and folklore, as it 
throws considerable light on the manners and customs of 
the Nias-population. 


H. B. Sarkar ^ 
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."FvH. Gra¥0lf and T« iawaaliaiiilraii, Three Main 
StfieS' §f Indiaii Temple Arehiteetiire {Bulletin of the 
Madras Government Museum., New Series — ^General Section, 
VoL ,111? Pt* !)• Published by the Superintendent, Govern- 
meiit Press, Madras, 1-26 pp.,. Pis*. 1-2.' 

F* ii« Graie!|, An Outiine ©f iniiiaii Tample Arehirec- 
ture (Bulletin of the Madras Government. Museum Pt. II)« 
Published, October, 1936, 1-22 pp. and PL I. 

These are two useful "Bulletins of the Madras Museum, 
published some , lime ago. The first is a dissertation on 
.the. three main styles of Indian temple architecture recog- 
'msedhj the.Silpmasirm^ while .the second one deals with 
an outline of Indian temple ■■ architecture, thus being some 
sort of a complement to the first. 

, The Bulletin first mentioned corrects some misconcep- 
tions already prevalIiB.g about the characteristic features 
of the, three principal styles of temple architecture, viz., 
^Nagara,. Vesara and Dravtda." . Fergusson, in his monu- 
mental work on Indian and '.Eastern Architecture, distin- 
guished between three chief, tem^ple-types designated by 
him as Indo-Aryan or Aryavarta, Ca|uhyan and Dravidiaii ; 
these divisions were more or less based by him on 
particular modes of such structures to be found in different 
well-marked localities like ’Aryavarta, the Western Deccan 
and the Eastern and Southern -Deccan. He does not seem 
to have used the technical names laid down in the Silpa-^ 
idstras, such as the work of Sri'Kumara, Suprabheddgama, 
and the Manasdra, which terms according to scholars would 
fit in with his own divisions-; ' thus, his Indo-Aryan or 
Aryavarta, Calukyan and Dravidian would correspond to 
Ndgara, Vesara and Dravida respectively. Fergusson*s 
criterion for distinguishing between these types was 
defective inasmuch as he laid too great a stress on the ethnic 
element. Havell, in his study of the ancient and mediaeval 
architecture of India, criticised the classification of Fer- 
gusson and pointed out that a slight difference in the 
ground-plans of the shrines ' would constitute different 
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' temple^fypes- also remarked, on the' authority of Ram 
■ Raz,;.^ to the MMasamy the technical name 

of a square shrine was N agar a ^ that of an octagonal one, 
Dravida} and that of, axircular one, Vesara. He, however, 
was of opinion that the ^entire planning and every other 
structural and symbolic detail^ of' the pyramidal monaster^ ' 
ies were based on Indo- Aryan ideas imported from ,the, 
north.' Coomaraswamy discussed the point at some length 
in his Historif of Indian and Indonesian Art and proved 
the unity of Indian temple (vimdna), though there were 
‘provincial variations in its formal development, existing 
side by side with the secular variation in pure style’. He 
criticised Fergusson’s sectarian classification as of an entirely 
misleading character and pointed out that ‘Mdnasdra's 
clear distinction of Vi§nu and Siva temples followed by 
Havell and Diez can not be recognised in mediaeval 
practice’. He proved, however, that both the N agar a and 
Drdvi 4 a styles designated towers ‘rising above the garbha- 
gfha of a temple, the chief difference being that the Ndgara 
type comes to have a curvilinear form and forms a real 
spire, while the Dravtda retains its original terraced forma- 
tion with ranges of cells at each leyel*. P. K. Acharya 
in his Dictionary of Hindu Architecture explains the passage 
in Mdnasdra on which Ram Raz’s statement, as quoted by 
Havell, is based, thus, ‘The Ndgara style is distinguished 
by its quadrangular shape, the Vesara by its round shape, 
and the Drdvida by its octagonal or hexagonal shape’. 
The joint authors of the present work have correctly shown 
that a proper interpretation of the original in Mdnasdra 
as edited by Acharya, on which the above statements are 
based, clearly proves that the latter are incorrect. The 
Silpasdstras including the Suprahheddgama and Mdnasdra 
really lay down that the Ndgara temple-type is characteri- 
sed by the quadrangular character of the Vimdna all 
throughout, the Fesard one by a Fimdna crowned by a 
circular stkhara above the neck, while the Drdvida by a 
Vimdna crowned by an octagonal or hexagonal sikhara 

m 
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above llie neck ; the Mdnmara , ailudes to an ‘apsidal form 
in the case of both the 'Vesat a and the Draof^a styles, but 
not , of the ■ Ndgara\ The . authors have, in this, .connection, 
rightly discussed ■ the geograph.ical origin of these three 
terms and have criticised the findings o.f ,P. K. Acharya 
who also studies this question thoroughly. There is no 
..difficulty about explaining the geographical association of 
:the Dravkla type but to associate Nagam and Vesara with 
northern India (the land of the Nagari alphabet) and with 
the . Telugu country respectively,, as has been done by 
Acharya, is uniuslifiabie according to the authors. Ihey 
propound that even though the association .of the first with 
a northern style goes back at least to the latter part of the 
i6lh century, the term northern is a relative one and it 
really denotes that part of the Deccan which lay' separate 
from the Tamil land ; they go further and locate the 
Ndgara style (its defimtion is intended to apply to the 
Kadamba style also) in the Caluhyan country which would' 
thus be northern in . relation to that of the Draufda style, ' 
They have, however, based this hypothesis on certain 
premises which are partially open to objection. TLusj 
while advocating the southern origin of the Mdnasdra, 
they think that the reference to the images and shrines of 
Subrahmanya as well as of Saptamatrkas, and to the 
antelope and drum as attributes in the hands of ^iva in the 
work distinctly emphasises its southern character. But 
it must be observed that as early as the early centuries 
of the Christian era, Svami Brahmapya, a variant of 
Subrahmai^ya was well knewn in northern India as a 
synonym of the War-god ( C/. the coins of the^ 
Yaudheyas found in the southern and south-eastern parts 
of the Punjab) ; the Saptamatrka images do not hail from 
the south of the Vindhyas only and lastly antelope as an 
attribute of Siva was also sufficiently well known in the 
north in the early centuries of the Christian era (C/. the 
representation of ^iva on the Oesho coins of the Kani§ka 
group of kings). Nor is their allusion to Fiihrer^s discovery 
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of a large two-storied Siva temple, ‘built of carved/brick and 
dating from the Ist century B.C.’ at Rampur in the' Bareilly 
district of the United Provinces, a very happy , one. Howeyery' 
these few 'minor points raised here do, not in ' the least 
minimise the ' usefulness of the publication in question. 
The authors have gone deep into it and , their first-hand 
acquaintance with a good many of the early Deccan 
temples and their proper understanding of their architec-* 
tural details have enabled them - to tackle satisfactorily - 
the difficult problem of the determination' of the, various 
temple-types as laid down in texts. 

Dr. Gravely, the author of the second Bulletin on 
Outlina of Indian Temple Architecture', has dey eloped the 
theme already outlined in Bulletin No. 1 . The author here 
has not only used the frame-work of his earlier joint effort 
to fit in many interesting and new data collected by him 
after a careful observation of many Deccanese temples, but 
also has widened his scope and taken into consideration 
many and various temple-types of northern India, hailing 
from such remote regions as Nepal and Kashmir. He has 
rightly struck a note of caution about the identification of 
the ‘Northern’ or Tndo- Aryan’ style of Fergusson with the 
N agar a style of the Silpasdstras» As regards Fergusson *s 
Southern form of temple to be equated with Dravidian — 
the name of a single style, the author has rightly pointed 
out that in this, a confusion has been made between 
two really different styles of temple architecture which 
developed along different lines in southern India in the 
Tamilian and Kanarese districts. For minimising the 
danger of confusion, he would dub one of the two as 
Tamilian which would properly describe the one current 
■in the Tamil land., , He has discussed, the evolution , of • 8001,6 
,lnterlor decorative ^ motifs, of this style with n. great .deal of 
precision. . ' 

It is impossible, to take stock of all the special ,,featiir,es 
■oi the above Bulletins in the short- space of this review- It 
,;:m,ust . be, observed, howeyer^ that these two well-written 
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works have much enhanced our knowledge about this most 
intricate problem of Indian archaeology and similar attempts 
with such handling of detail will be greatly appreciated. 
The drawings accompanying the volumes and the single 
plate appended to the second one fully serve their purpose. 


JiTH^DRA Nath Banerjea. 


Honorary Secretary’s Report on the Eighth 
international Congress of Historical 
Sciences, Zurich, 1938. 


: Zwricli, the largest city in Switzerland, the centre of 
her industry 5 commerce and finance, and the seat of her 
world-renowned educational institutions, was the venue of 
the Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
which held its sittings during the week fro m the 28th August 
to the 4lh September 1938. To what extent this session has 
justified the title of the Congress will best appear from the 
fact that it was attended by delegates from no less than 
forty-nine different nations including, as the President 
declared, the first representative delegation from British 
India. Even distant and war-distracted China sent her re- 
presentative in the person of Dr. Hu-Shi, Hon. Ph. D. 
(Harvard). To quote further the felicitous words of the 
Congress President it was as if the authorities had discover- 
ed a new world like what was found by the Spanish adven- 
turers. Among the delegates attending the Congress from 
British India, one noticed Father Heras, representing the 
Government of India, Prof. Ward representing the Univer- 
sity of the Punjab, Prof. H. K. Sherwani, a representative of 
the Osmania University, while the Greater India Society was 
represented by its Hony. Secretary, Prof. U. N, Ghoshal. 
On the opening day of the Congress, welcome addresses 
were delivered in French, German and Italian (the three 
official languages of Switzerland) on behalf of various Swiss 
organisations. This was followed by the learned address of 
the President of the Congress, Prof. Harold Temperley of 
Cambridge University, which fully shared in the polyglot 
character of the Proceedings. On the six following days 
look ' place; in . of the Federal Institute of 
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Tecimology llie meetings of the different sectiofis. of which 
there were as as fifteen this year. These were (I) 

.Prehistory and proto-histor^s CII) Classical .Archaeology^ 
III!) Auxiliary sciences. Archives and Organisation of His- 
torical Work, (IV). Nii.mismatics, (V) Middle Ages and 
Byzantium, (VI) Modern times down to 1914, (VII| History 
of Noii-Euro.pean Lands, (VII!) History of 'Religions, Church 
History (Middle Ages and Modern times),. (!X) History of 
Laws . and Institutions (Middle AgeS' and Modern, times), 
.(X) Economic and Social History. (Middle Ages and Modem 
times), (Xi) Military History, (XI!) History of Ideas, (XlII) 
History of Sci.ences, (XIV) Historical Method and Theory 
of History, and (XV) International Centre, of Synthesis. In 
addition, four sittings %vere devoted to a special section, that 
of Historical Demography. The largest number of papers 
was offered for section VI which accounted for as many 
as fourteen sittings. In section XII Prof. Sherwani read a 
paper on Islamic Political Philosophy which was well 
received by the audience. What concerned India and its 
outward connections came under section VII (History of 
Non-European lands). In this section Dr. Ghoshal read' a 
paper on A Rare Indian temple type in Combodia in 
which he sought to identify the term nandika mentioned in 
a recently discovered- inscription of Cambodia with a type 
of square temples mentioned in Agni and Garuda Pora^us, 
the Mdnasdra and the jaina canon. He also tried to connect 
the known characteristics of the art of Indravarman 1 (author 
of the Cambodian inscription) with the description in the 
silpaidsiraB* Prof. Krom, Father Heras, Dr. Wiedmar and 
others joined in the resulting discussion. This was followed 
by a paper of Prof. H. G. Seth which was read in the 
absence of the author by Prof. U. N. Ghoshal, Vice-Presi* 
dent of the section. Then came the ingenious and learned 
paper of Father Heras, The story of Minotaur in the light 
of Mohenjo-Dara inscriptions, in which he sought to 
connect the pictorial representation on a Mohenjo-Daro 
seal with the weli-knowri' Greek legend of Theseus and the 
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Minofcaiif of 'Crete. This naturally, gave rise to a lively 
"riiscussiont 

Among the items of business done by the Congress, 
oine which was of special interest to- India was the forma- 
tion of a Commission of the Far-East with European and 
Indian members, for establishing contact with India, China 
and other lands.' Another important development was that 
the proposed Indian Historical Association, which had been 
in,' the air for some time, took some definite shape, and a 
provisional scheme was drawn up for preparation of a 
bibliography of Indian historical publications in recent 
times. This last work was done at some informal meetings 
in which Father Heras, Prof. iWard, Prof. Sherwani and 
Prof. Ghoshal took part. 

Zurich abounds in excellent educational and other 
institutions of which the members took full advantage during 
the Congress sittings. Among its objects of special interest 
to students of History and Archaeology may be mentioned 
the Zwingli Room in the Central Library along with its 
historical exhibition, specially arranged for the occasion, 
of Swiss illustrated chronicles as well as book-sheets and 
prints of 15th and 16th ceturies, the array of historical 
documents with papal and imperial seals and seals of Swiss 
cantons, etc. at the State Archives? the pre-historic collection 
and the rooms of various centuries at the Swiss National 
Museum, and last but not the least, the collection of Swiss 
and foreign painters and sculptors from the 1 5th to the 20th 
centuries at the Art Gallery, 

We can only notice here a few of the entertainments 
arranged by the Congress authorities for the delegates and 
visitors who enjoyed them, immensely. There were the re- 
ception by the Society of Antiquaries and the University 
at the Technological Institute, the receptions of the^ Guild- 
houses, the steamer-trip to Rapperswill (including a visit to 
the Polish Historical exhibition in the mediaeval castle), the 
reception by various consulates and representatives of the 
Zurich society, the reception by Prof, and Frau von 
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Meyenbiirg at quaint iesideiiC:e on tlie banks o? ihe 

Zurich Lake called the ‘Schipf, the railway trip to the lofty 
peak of Rigi-Kuini' commanding a .magnificent view of five 
Swiss cantons with' the lahe-s, and so forth. Besides these, 
there was a little entertainment, given, to the British iiidian 
de!e.g.ates by the members of the British delegation at a local 
restaiirarit. This gave an opportunity for mutual contact 
m^ich %va.s much appreciated ,by the Indian dcdegalcs, It 
was also a matter of gratification to the latter tliEit one of 
them, Father Heras?' was elected to the Executive Committee 
of the Congress for the coming term. 

lire last sitting of the Congress took place like the 
opeming .session in the beautiful, Church of St, Feeler. 


Honorary Secretary’s Report on the Twentieth 
International Congress of Orientalistsj' ■ 
Brussels, 1938 

The Twentieth Session of' the International Congress of 
Orientalists was held ' on, seven successive' days from 4th to 
1 0th September, 1938 at the historic city of Brussels 
which for the beauty of its monuments and the art and 
culture of its citizens has fitly won the title of la petite Paris* 
It was quite gratifying to find that India vfas represented at 
the Congress by no less than eight learned institutions, not 
to speak of the Universities of Calcutta and Bombay which 
also sent representatives. Among the delegates attending 
the Congress one met the familiar figure of Father Heras 
who worthily represented along with Prof . Raghu Vira the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona ; Mr. S, 
Yusuf, Assistant Director of the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Survey ; Dr. R. P. Masani who represented the Bombay 
University with other institutions; Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji who attended 2 |S a representative of the Calcutta 
University and of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
Greater India Society was represented by its Hony. 
Secretary Prof. U.N. Ghoshal who was also the representative 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Calcutta 
University. There was besides a sprinkling of Indians 
persecuting advanced studies at the British and the Conti- 
nental Universities. The opening sitting of the Congress took 
place under the presidency of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the grand hall of the Palais des Academies which is 
one of the most distinctive edifices in the Belgian capital. It 
was here that the President of the Congress* Dr. Jean Capart* 
delivered his speech after the welcome address by the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, The following days were devoted 
to meetings of the different sections, of which there were 
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as many: as n,ine : ( 1 ) Egyptology and Africanism, (2) Assy-' 
xiologyr (3) Central Asiaj (4) India,. (5) The Far East and 
Indonesia, {6) Semitic Languages and Peoples, (7)^ .The Old , 
Testament and Judaica,(8) Islam, and (9) The, Gliristian , East, 
The sessions were field in the rooms of the Royal Museums, 
of Art and History which for the richness and ,¥a,riety of their 
collections rank among the greatest in the world and whose 
situation in the midst of the magnificent Parc du Cinquan-' 
tenaire . com raemora ting the fiftieth year of Belgian ind.e-/ 
pendence is such as would delight the eyes of all lovers of 
beauty* Of the papers presented at the Congress we may 
mention ■ a few bearing specially on Greater India, These 
are G* de Hevesy — line immigration inconnue dans VI nde 
fsuggesting on the basis of the Munda languages an Uralian 
migration into India b€.fore the coming of the Aryans) ; 
H. G. Qoaritch Wales, Light thrown bg recent excavations 
on identification of some hisioric sites in Malaya (announ- 
cing the results of some excavations still in progress)^ 
M* LaIou> Les manuscrits iibetains de Toueng-houang con- 
serves d fa Bibtioiheque Naiionale de Paris (announcing 
completion of the first fasc,- of catalogue of this precious 
collection by the end of this year), and R. le May? A survey' 
of Buddhist sculpture in Siam (distinguishing six periods 
in the history of this art from 400 to 1600 A. D.). Prominent 
mention may also be made of the most interesting lantern 
le.cture of J. Hachin, Reconaissances archeologiques en. 
Afghanistan (delivered under the joint auspices of the 
Belgian Institute of Advanced Chinese studies, the Belgian 
Society of Oriental Studies and the Section on the Far East 
and Indonesia) at the Hall of the Colonial Union, in 
which by means of colour films the learned conservator 
of the Musee Guimet gave a most informative survey of 
excavation work undertaken by him on some Afghanistan 
sites during recent years. Among papers specially con- 
cerning India may be mentioned : —K. Chattopadhyaya, 
The goddess Simalia-Sumalia (suggesting that she was a 
Mother-Goddess and not a mountain-goddess and was 
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connected' with' the Great Goddess of , Phrygia)^' S. K. 
Chatterfi, Sanskrii and the Perso-Arabic alphabet (remarks 
on a nniciiie MS, giving some Sanskrit texts in this Perso- 
Arabic script in the collection of the ^ Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal from which valuable -sidelights are thrown- on 
the mediaeval pronunciation of Sanskrit in Kashmir); Ibid, 
The origin of the name Calcutta; S. Corbiau, Le Culte 
cfe la double-hache dans Vlnde; U. N, Ghoshal, Some types 
of circular temples in Ancient India (distinguishing five types 
of such structures actually in existence and connecting them 
with descriptions of similar types in the iSilpasastra, illustra- 
ted with 16 diagrams); H. Heras, A Proto-Indian represeni- 
ation of the Fertility God (remarks on a nude figure on some 
Mohenjo Daro amulets with suggestions of Sumerian, 
Cretan and Egyptian affinities) ; J. Filliozat, Nagarjuna et 
Agastya (remarks on certain texts on alchemy and black 
magic attributed to these personages); St. Schayer, Emfge 
Bemerkungen ilber das Zeitproblem in der fruhbuddhistischen 
Philosophic (suggesting that Kala is only a synonym 
for Samskara, according to the system of the Kosa) ; 
Raghu Vira, On the proposed new edition of the 
Ramdyatjta ; Otto Stein, The importance of the study of 
the Silpasdstra ; Pisani, On the Mahabharata problem ; 
H. von Glasenapp, Der Ursprung der buddhistischen 
Dharma-Theorie; J. Ph. Vogel, A project for a dictionary 
of the ancient geography of India, and S. Yusuf, Paithan 
excavations (lantern lecture). 

The occasion of the sitting of the Congress was marked 
by a number of important presentations of works made by 
some of the delegates. Such were the four volumes of 
metrical versions in Italian of portions of the Mahabharata 
with connecting links by Prof, Carlo Formichi,wLo collabora- 
ted with the translator, the late Dr. Kerbaker, along with 
Dr. Pisani ; a number of Vedic and other works by their 
editor and publisher. Prof. Raghu Vira ; some files of the 
Journal of the Greater India Society presented by the editor 
prof. U, N. Ghpshal ; some numbers of the New Indian 
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Antiquary by Prof. S. K. Chatterjee, etc. in presenting on 
behalf of the Italian Indologists the four volumes of the 
Mahabharata in Italian the work is to be completed in 
five volumes in all). Prof. Formichi speaking in his mother 
tongue paid a glowing tribute to the Mahabharata as the 
greatest poem of the world. A noteworthy item of business 
at a meeting of the Indian section was the adoption, at the 
instance of Prof. Otto Stein, of a resolution requesting the 
Director-General of Archaeology to take steps in collabora- 
tion with the various Indian Universities for preparing a 
series of atlases of Indian material civilisation. The Indian 
Section adopted another resolution recommending to the 
support of all interested bodies and persons the new vario- 
rum edition of the Ramayana projected by Dr. Raghu Vira. 

The busy days of the Congress were made very enjoy- 
able to the assembled delegates by a round of entertain- 
ments. Of these special mention may be made of the 
reception by the Municipal Administration of Brussels 
at the Town Hall dating from the 15th century and 
adorned with numbers of historical pictures, the reception 
by the Belgian Government at the Royal Museum, and lastly 
the reception by the Catholic University of Louvain, follow- 
ed by the excursion to the Colonial Palace and the Belgian 
Congo Museum at Tervueren with its magnificent park. 
Mention may also be made of the reception at the Royal 
Library (accompanied with an exhibition of its oriental 
collection). Like the opening session, the last sitting of 
the Congress took place at the Palais des Academies, 
when after the concluding address of the President and the 
passing of a number of resolutions, Paris was announced 
as the seat of the next Congress and a thanksgiving address 
was delivered byProfi D. S. Margoliouth, 


SHORT NOTICES 

We ha¥e pleasure in announcing that the authorised 
English translation- of Prof. ■ Krom’s Hindo'e-Jamansche 
Geschiedenis by Mr. H. B-. Sarkar, which was, undertaken ' 
by the Greater' India Society last year, is complete in MS. 
It is now being revised in successive instalments by its 
learned author who is adding to his claim -for the Society's 
gratitude by enriching it with supplementary notes. It is 
expected that the work will be sent to the Press in two or 

three months' time. 

# * «• * 

We beg to, inform our readers that our forthcoming 

publication, Prof. G. Tucci’s Travels of Tibetan pilgrims in 

the Swat valley is in an advanced stage of printing. We 

can only regret the delay that has occurred in the 

appearance of this work. 

« * * « 

The library of the Greater India Society has been 
enriched by the acquisition of nearly seventy photographs 
of antiquities mostly from Central and Eastern Java, which 
have been kindly supplied by Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, Head of 
the Archaeological Survey of Netherlands-India, in exchange 
for a complete set of the Greater India Society's publica- 
tions. This has been one of the happy results of the con- 
tact which the Honorary Secretary of the Greater India 
Society was able to establish with Dr. Stutterheim at the 
Trivandrum session of the AlUndia Oriental Conference 
■last' year.. 

, »■ ■ * ■ ■ » ■ ■ ■ 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, Joint Honorary Secretary of the 
Greater India Society, returned to India after four months’ 
tour in Australia and the neighbouring lands. Selected as a 
representative of the Government of India at the second 
session of the British Commonwes^lth Relations Conference 
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wkicE was held afc Sydney in September last, be , visited on 
tbe way tke Universities of Perth, Adelaide . and Melbourne 
At the close of the Conference, he made a, trip .'to New 
Zealand, studying Polynesian art and antiquities among , the 
Maoris and visiting the .Universities and Museums , of ,A.uck- 
land and Wellington. In the following November,.' „ he 
passed through Melanesia to the Philippines, where he deli- 
vered - a series of lectures on Great e.r India and cog.nate topics 
.at the State University of Manilla and other .learned institu-' 
tions. The Institute of Pacific Relations at Ma.niIIa elected 
him as an Honorary Member of the Society in recognition of 
his attainments. From Manilla he returned , home, revisiting 
on the way the centres of culture at Saigon, B^angkok and 
.Singapore. Dr. Na,g*s report will be' published in the next 
issue of the .journal of the Greater India Society. 



BOOKS RECEIVE!) 

The Greater India Society acknowledges with thanks 
the receipt of the following . books, ■ periodicals, pamphlets 
etc.? during, the last six months. 

Periodicals 

Adyar Library Bulletin ( Brahma- Vidy a) Vol. L Part 4, 
VoL ii. Part 2, Madras, 1937'-38, 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
VoL xix, 1938. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indie, Deels 96 & 97, ‘s-Gravenhage, 1938. 

Buddha-Prabha, Vol. 6, No. 2, April, 1938. 

Bulletin of the Colonial Institute of Amsterdam, Vol. I, 
Nos. 2, 3 & 4, Amsterdam, 1938. 

Bulletin de TEcole Fran^aise d*Extreme-Orient, tome 
xxxvii, Fasc 1, Planoi, 1938. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. ix, pt. 3, 
London, 1938. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Annual 
Report for 1937, New York, 1937. 

Djawa, 18 Jaarg, No. 1-2 & No. 3, 4. en 5, Jogjakarta, 
Java, 1938. 

Een Oudheidkundig Jubileum, Oudheidkundig Dienst 
in Nederlandsch-Indie, 1913-1938. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. xiv, Nos. 1, 2 & 3, 
Calcutta, 1938. 

Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. vii pts. 2 3, 

Annamalainagar, 1 938. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, April 1938. 

Journal of Indian History, VoI.|xvii pts. I & 2, Madras 
1938. 

journal of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. xvi pt. 1, July 1938. 

Koninklijke Vereeniging Koloniaal Institut, Amsterdam, 
Zeven en Twintigste Jaarverslag, 1937* 
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BOOKS RECEIVED' 


Man in. India, VoL xviii.No. 1., Jan-MarcE. 1938. 
Mededeeling' No. xlvli. Afdeeiiiig ¥o!keiikiiiicle» Nos. 
II & 12. Amsterdam, 1938, 

Koninkliik B.ataviaascE Gen.ootscE.ap ¥aii Kimsten: en 
Wctensciiappen, Jaarboek V’, Bandoeng, 1938.. '■ 

■ Literatuur-Overzicht ¥Oor de Taal- Land- en Volten- 
kiinde en Geschiedenis van'NederiaedscEdndie,. Jaar. 1937,. 
Deel II, *S"Gra¥eBE.age, 1938. 

Oriental Literary Digest V^ol i. No« 7, Poona 4, 1938. 
Ostasiatische .Zeilsehrift, N. F. 13 JaErg.,'5 & 6 hefts, 
Berlin, 1937. I ■ 

Poiski Binletyn. Orienlaiisty.cznyk \%l- f.,', Warsaw, 1937., 
*ri]clschrift voor ■ Indische ,Ta.aI- Land- en Volkenkmide,. 
Deel Ixxviii, Afievering 2, 3 & 4, Batavia, 1931, . 

Tropisch Nederland, xl Jaargang, No. 14., Amsterdam, 

1937 . 

Booksj pamphlets etc. 

Drewes, G. W. j. en Poerbatjaraka., De Mirakden oart' 
A bdoc Ik^dir Djaeloni r Bandoeng t 1938. 

Saclananda, .Swaini, Savamadelpa (Sumairajs Calcutta, 
1933, Campd, Calcutta, 1938. 

Sakiii, Dayara..iB* Archaeological Remains and Excava-^ 
imns ai Sairof, Jaipur Sta,te, 1938* 

Sharpe, Elizabeth. i4n cighi-hundred Year Old Book of 
Indian Medicine and Formulas, London, 1937. 

Srikantaya? S,.., Founders of Vrjayanagar, Bangalore City, 

1938. 

Sactiveli Kr$r^a*Ldl&s Pasm 1937. 





